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One of the wonders of the ancient 
bronze statue of the sun-god Helios, 105 feet 
in 280 B. C. and known as the Col 




















ACKARD quality begins with the raw 
metal. It is melted and mixed and cast 
by Packard’s own craftsmen, who practice 
with modern exactness an art that was 
ancient when the Christian era dawned. 


In one of the world’s most modern foun- 
dries Packard precision parts first take 
form under scientific control. 


Every detail of temperature and the 
blending and pouring of metals into the 
intricate moulds is carefully checked. 


For perfect castings are the first step in 





precision manufacture. And Packard 
standards are as exacting in the unseen 
water chambers cast within cylinder walls 
as in the lacquered finish of a brilliant 
body or the fine adjustment of a crank 
shaft balance. 


From the drawing boards of world-famous 
engineers to the beautiful and luxurious 
finished vehicle, Packard exercises com- 
plete control of quality. The Packard’s 
reputation as the best built car in the 
world is jealously protected. Dependable 
performance and long life are the result. 


Packard cars are priced from $2275 to $4550. Individual custom models from $5200 to $8970, at Detroit 
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Paris 


¥ . 
2 O. PUL ole ©) Pywomicled. 


Come with us on a Spring Shop- 
ping tour through Paris—through 
all those charming lUttle shops of 

Se Paris that one must be very smart 
‘e Ye to find....that the Parisienne likes 
Of, i to think are her very own. Yes, 

this ts literally what you do, when 
you come to the Tribout Shop at 
Wanamaker’s....Paristan in 
atmosphere.... Paristennes in 
attendance....and all Parisian mer- 
chandise. Here you will find a 
wide selection of sport, daytime 
and evening frocks, lingerie, and 
little accessories so distinctive as 
to complete your whole spring 
costume—all at extremely moderate 


prices. Third floor, old building. 











| exclurively at 
JohnWanamaker New York - 
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FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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BROADTOWN 
SACK 


FOR USAGE DURING BUSINESS 


OR LOUNGE PERIODS FINCHLEY 


HAS DEVELOPED A NUMBER OF 


VERY EXCELLENT FABRICS [NTO 


SUITS WHICH EMBRACE THE COM- 


FORTABLE AND APPEALING QUALI- 


TIES AND QUIET CHARACTER 


COMMONLY ASSOCIATED ONLY 


WiTA CUSTOM GARMENTS. 


FIFTY-FIVE DOLLARS AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 


TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 





JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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Whe Little Shop 


away from hustie and bustle 


is a charming spot where the newest fashions are 
interestingly displayed. Just now, it is brimful 
of well-chosen models from the Paris openings, 
and their astonishing Macy replicas, so accurate 
and so modestly priced. Choose your Easter 


costume in this lovely fasion: cnmett 


wae ws 


3th St. and Broadway 
New York 














IDDLE AGE is passe. The modern woman 
has youth of mind, youth of spirit, and 


now she is learning to keep youth of appearance. 


Age plays a fair game. It brings us new in- 
terests and deepens our experience. And it never 
robs a woman of her beauty unless she herself 
has neglected it shamefully! Today, with intel- 
ligent care, a woman can retain the youthful 
loveliness of her face and throat—whether it is 
against the ravages of time or the tire of 


strenuous modern life. 


A rapid, healthy circulation that keeps the 


contour muscles and facial tissues firm, proper 








sequence. - 





“The basis of my method 1 
a balanced treatment of specific 
preparations used in proper 


Ona Gs 
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lubrication and protection from the aging effects 
of exposure ... these are the characteristics of 
a fresh, youthful complexion. 

With Dorothy Gray’s sane, simple methods 
of stimulating the circulation, with her scientific 
preparations for lubricating, cleansing and pro- 
tecting the skin, youcan prevent the three tell-tale 
signs of age—lines and wrinkles around the eyes, 
sagging under-chin and crépy texture of throat. 

Miss Gray’s preparations, with full directions 
for their use, may be purchased at leading de- 
partment stores and specialty shops. Her treat- 
ments are given by appointment at her charming 
salon, 753 Fifth Avenue. Telephone Plaza 9977. 


— 







DOROTHY GRAY 


753 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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RENE CLUZELLE 


(Artiste de la Coiffure ) 


7) ROM Paris in 1896, René Cluzelle, the elder, came 

to New York believing that the skill and artistry 

that had won him renown in France would have an 
even larger scope in this country. 


For many years he operated a hair-dressing establish- 
ment on 22nd Street, then for ten years on 37th Street, 
where the most beautiful women in New York en- 
trusted the dressing of their hair to him. René Clu- 
zelle, the nephew, grew up in the establishment of his 
uncle, and under his tutelage developed a deftness 
of touch and a keen understanding of beauty that has 
kept “Cluzelle’s” ever in the forefront among the 
leading hairdressers of this country. 


For more than five years, Cluzelle’s, now under the 
control and personal supervision of René Clu- 
zelle, has been located at West 57th Street. For 
four seasons this energetic hairdresser has also 
operated one of the most popular of the fine 
hair-dressing Salons in Palm Beach. Fifteen 
operators are at the 57th Street establishment 

many of them having been with René Clu- 


zelle for ten years or more. In addition to a com- 
plete hair-dressing service, embracing permanent 
waving, marcelling, finger waving, etc., Cluzelle’s has 
an elaborate hair goods department, featuring trans- 
formations. 





It is not surprising that authorities on the proper 
treatment of hair, outstanding artistes de la coiffure, 
should become enthusiastic over the advantages of 
Frigidine—the Cool Method of Permanent Waving. 
No excessive heat to cause discomfort. Frigidine 
Heaters are non-metallic and fully insulated. The 
heating time is shorter. There is no possibility uf 
dry heat reaching the hair. Frigidine not only per 
mits a finer, more natural permanent wave, 
but it actually improves the condition of the 
hair. 


With other leading hairdressers of New York, 
Cluzelle’s has adopted Frigidine equipment 
for permanent waving. 


THE FRIGIDINE METHOD—Townsend Mfg. Co., Inc., 11 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


RQ | 


DINE 


THE COOL METHOD OF PERMANENT WAV/NG 


THESE SHOPS HAVE RECOGNIZED THE SUPERIORITY, THE SAFETY AND THE SCIENTIFIC PRIN. 
CIPLES OF FRIGIDINE: 


Ihe Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Madison Ave. & 
46th 


2. 
The Ritz Tower, Park Ave. & 57th. 
The Plaza, 5th Ave. & 59th. 


The Barclay, 


The Mayfair, Park Ave. & 65th. 
lll E. 
The Park Central, 7th Ave. & 55th. 
Emile et Paul, 553 5th Ave 


Cluzelle Bros., 45 W. 57th St. 
Paul, 595 5th Ave. 
Pierre, 89 W. 57th. 


48th. 





GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 


THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 
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| THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRI- 


DAY, 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, it is assumed that 
curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. The 
midweek matinée is on Wednesday unless an- 
other day is specified. E. and W. mean East 
and West of Broadway. Theatrical offerings 
are listed alphabetically in each of the four 
following subdivisions) : 


PLAYS 


Anp So To Bep: (Bijou, 45, W.)—Mrs. Pepys 


comes into control of Mr. Pepys—poor 
wretch. 
Tue BacHetor Fatuer: (Belasco, 44, E. 


Mat. Thurs.)—A touching comedy about 
the collection, by a repentant father, of 
his children by various mothers. 

BuRLESQUE: (Plymouth, 45, W. Mat. Thurs.) 
—A burlesque lady and her husband have 
their troubles behind the footlights. 

Civic Repertory THEATRE: (14, W. of 6 
Ave.) —‘‘Improvisations in June” (Fri., 
Mar. 23, and Wed. Eve., Mar. 28)—The 
American millionaire in Europe satirized. 

. ‘The Cradle Song” (Sat. Mat., Mar. 24, 
and Thurs., Mar. 29)—Smiles through the 
tears.... “Twelfth Night” (Sat. Eve., Mar. 
24)—Eva Le Gallienne and Shakespeare.... 
“Hedda Gabler” (Mon., Wed. Mat., and 


Sat. Eve., Mar. 26, 28, and 31)—Revival 
of Ibsen. “La Locandiera” (Tues., 
Mar. 27)—Funny business by our fore- 


fathers. ... “The First Stone” (Fri., Mar. 
30)—Drama of New England life. 
“The Good Hope” (Sat. Mat., Mar. 
A Dutch tragedy of the sea. 

THE CoMMAND TO Love: (Longacre, 48, W.) 
—High diplomacy in the French Embassy 
at Madrid. With Basil Rathbone and Mary 
Nash. 

CogueTtTE: (Maxine Elliott, 39, E. )—An ex- 
quisite comedy which turns into gripping 
tragedy. Magnificently acted by Helen 
Hayes and Elliot Cabot. 

THe Doctor’s DILEMMA: 
Mat. Thurs. Not played Fri. and Sat., 
Mar. 23 and 24, while ‘Marco Millions,” 
with which it alternates weekly, takes the 
stage. Closing Sat., Mar. 31.)—Alfred Lunt 
in an excellent production of Shaw’s occa- 


31)— 


(Guild, 52, W. 


sionally gruesome comedy of the medical 
profession. 

DracuLta: (Fulton, 46, W.)—The _ blood- 
thirsty count from Bram Stoker’s horror 
novel struts the boards. 

EscaPeE: (Booth, 45, W. Closing Sat., Mar. 


24.)—Galsworthy releases a criminal and 
leaves his return in the hands of his actors. 
With Leslie Howard. 


Tue Furies: (Shubert, 44, W.)—A _ melo- 
dramatic murder mystery. With Laurette 
Taylor. 


INTERFERENCE: (Lyceum, 45, E. Mat. Thurs.) 
—In which you watch a gentleman endeavor 
to cover the traces of another’s murder. 

King Henry V: (Hampden’s, B’way above 
62.)—Modern settings but old- fashioned 
acting for the ‘‘What Price Glory” of Agin 
court. With Walter Hampden. 

Marco Mirtions: (Guild, 52, W. Perform- 
ances Fri. and Sat., Mar. 23 and 24, and 
then off until week of April 2, while “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma,”’ with which it alternates 
weekly, takes its place.)—O’Neill’s satire of 
Marco Polo as a Babbitt, dressed into a gor- 
geous spectacle by the Theatre Guild. With 
Alfred Lunt. 


Rain OR SHINE: (George M. Cohan, B’\ 


MARCH 23, THROUGH SATURDAY, MARCH 31 | 
Our Berrers: (Henry Miller’s, 43, E. Mat. 
Thurs.)—A brilliant revival of Somerset 


Maugham’s satire on American social climb- 
ers in England. With Ina Claire. 

Paris Bounpb: (Music Box, 45, W.)—A hus- 
band has an affair, a wife has qualms, and a 
marriage goes on. 

Porcy : (Republic, 42, W. 2 :40 and 8 :40 p.m.) 
The trials and tribulations of negro life 
clamorously told by the Theatre Guild. With 
Paul Robeson. 

Tue Royat Famirty: (Selwyn, 42, W.)— 
Stirring and beautifully executed play 
about four generations of actors at home. 

THE SHANNONS OF Broapway: (Martin Beck, 
8 Ave. at 45.)—A ramshackle comedy of 


vaudeville folk made uproarious by the 
Gleasons. 
THE Sttent House: (Morosco, 45, W.)— 


he search for a hidden fortune by a clean- 
cut youngster, who meets various difficulties 
successfully. 

STRANGE INTERLUDE: (Golden, 58, E. No 
Mats. Curtain at 5:30; intermission for 
dinner at 7:30.)—A grim probing into the 
souls of a woman and the three men whose 
lives she influences. Marked by a prodigal 
use of the aside, which makes the show nine 
acts long. Excellently acted by Lynn Fon- 
tanne. 

Tue TAMING OF THE SHREW: (Garrick, 

E. Played only Thurs. and Sat. Mats., and 
Thurs., Fri., and Sat. Eves.)-——Shakespeare’s 
farce transposed to the jazz age of Padua. 
With Basil Sydney and Mary Ellis. 

Tue Triat or Mary Ducan: (National, 41 
W.)—A Follies girl is put in jeopardy of 


her life. With Ann Harding and Rex 
Cherryman. 
TweLveE TuHousanp: (Garrick, 35, E. Per- 


Tues. and Wed. Eves. and 
Wed. Mat.)—A nicely written play about 
how some German peasants were spared 
being drafted for service in the American 
Revolution. With Mary Ellis and Basil 
Sydney. 


formances Mon., 


WITH MUSIC 


Artists AND Mopers: (Winter Garden, 
B’way at 50. 8:25 p.m. Mat. Tues. Closing 
Sat., Mar. 24.)—Florence Moore and Jack 
Pearl in a new edition of this revue. 

A CoNnNEcTICUT YANKEE: (Vanderbilt, 48, 
E.)—King Arthur's court with modern 
music and jokes. From Mark Twain’s story. 


THe Five O'Crock Girt: (44th Street, 44, 
W.)—Mary Eaton and Oscar Shaw in a 
very smart musical comedy. 

Funny Face: (Alvin, 52, W.)—Music by 
Gershwin, ang 0d by Victor Moore, and 
dances by the Astaires. 

GOLDEN Dawn: (Hammerstein’s, B'way at 
53.)—East Africa and operetta shaken to- 
gether. 


Goop News: (46th Street, 46, W.)—Humor, 
dancing and music in a good musical show 
about college. With Mary Lawlor and Inez 
Courtney. 

KrEEP SHUFFLIN’: (Daly’s, 63, E. 
and Lyles at their best in 
ored musical comedy. 

MANHATTAN Mary: (Apollo, 42, W.)—Ed 
Wynn cheerfully assumes the burden of a 
show which needs him. 

My MaryLanpb: (Jolson’s, 7 Ave. at 59. Mat. 
Thurs.)—An operetta about the Civil War 
with Barbara Frietchie as the heroine. 


)— Miller 
an excellent col- 


at 43.)—A small one-ring circus, with Jvc 
Cook as the chief attraction. 

Rio Rita: (Majestic, 44, W.)—Last year’s 
success still at it. With Ada May and Bert 
Wheeler. 

RosaLigeE: (New Amsterdam, 42, W.)—Ai 
elaborate musical diversion § glorying 
Marilyn Miller and Jack Donahue. 

Suow Boat: (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. Mat 
Thurs.)—A superb musical play, with |: 
rome Kern’s music. From Edna Ferber’s 
novel. 


Sunny Days: (Imperial, 45, W.)—‘“A pon 
in a Taxi’ embroidered with music a1 
dancing. 

TAKE THE Arr: (Waldorf, 50, E.)—Will Ma 
honey looses a bag of tricks into a fai 
show. 

THE TureEE MusSKETEERS: (Lyric, 42, \\ 


Mat. Thurs.)—A handsome account of the 
derring-do, with a Friml score approximat 
ing that of “The Vagabond King.” Wit 
Dennis King. 

Sunpay Nicut Sacrep Concert—'‘Sacred 
covering a multitude of variety acts. Qualit 
not vouched for. At 8:30 p.m., Winte: 
Garden, B’way at 50. 


CHILDREN’S ENTERTAINMENT 


AMERICAN L ABORATORY THEATRE (222 E. 54 
—Performances Sat. mornings at 10:30 
Mar. 24 and 31, and Fri., Mar. 30 


3:30 p.m. Remo Bufano’s Marionettes 


Booth THEATRE (45, W.)—Performances 
10:30 Saturday mornings, Mar. 24 and 
“Master Skylark,” a play about Shake 
speare’s nephew at the court of Queer 
Elizabeth. 

HAMPDEN THEATRE (B’way above 62.)—Pe 
formances at 3:30 Tues., Thurs., and I: 
afternoons, Mar. 27, 29 and 30. “Ka 
Khosru,” a poetic play fror the Persiar 


acted by children. 


HECKSCHER THEATRE (1 E. 104.)—Perfo 
ances 2:30 Saturday afternoons, Mar. 24 
and 31. “The Dramaticale Hour,” a revue 


by children. 
OPENINGS OF NOTE 

(Dates of openings should be verified becaus« 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 
Tue Beccar’s Opera: (48th Street, 48 

Opening Wed., Mar. 28.)—Revival of Ga 

satirical opera of the 18th century. 
AppENDA: The following production was du 
to open too late to be reviewed in this issue 
Tue Merry Wives or Winpsor: (Knicker 


bocker, B’way at 38.)—Revival of Shake 
speare’s play. With Mrs. Fiske and 
Skinner. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


*Better Dress, but not obligatory. 

THe AMBASSADEURS, 146 W. 57.—The 
Perroquet de Paris housing a new Parisia! 
night club, which is ideal for dancing 

AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51.—A_ Park 
Avenue atmosphere, with this season's d 
tantes.* 

Barney's, 85 W. 3.—A noisy place in th« 
lage, but good fun. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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York 


KN BROTHERS - 


raus +» Newark— L. BAMBERGER & CO. - Philadel phia—tHE BLUM STORE - BONWIT TELLER & CO 


B. ALTMAN & CO. - 


JAY THORPE - 
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vour ENSEMBLE 


In the world of fashion at this 
moment ensemble is every- 
thing. The women of chic 
chooses every least accessory 
of costume to harmonize with 
her robe. And of course she is 
choosing the robe itself with 
the utmost regard for its har- 
mony with her type. A tend- 
ency that delights me, because 


I have tried to foster it for 
years! Now I go farther; I offer 
these odors, my Perfumes A, 
B and C, created to complete 
this ensemble with the most 
important accessory of all— 


the scent! An odor for each of 


the three grand types that 
constitute the world of smart 


__ 
Ptr en 4 


society. 


fi am giving my Perfumes to a restricted number of fine shops in America. 


A list of these appear below. 


LUCIEN LELONG, PARI 


. 
BE 
BONWIT TELLER & CO. - KURZMAN - 


JAS. MCCREERY & CO. - JOHN WANAMAKER .- 


NEW YORK: 551 FIFTH AVENUE 


PURCHASED 


LORD & TAYLOR 


ALSO AT THE COMMODORE .- 


IN THE STORES 


+ SAKS-—FIFTH AVENUE + FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. 


Brook/) n 


BILTMORE .- 


LISTED 


FRED K. 


B. F. DEWESS+ STRAWBRIDGF & CLOTHIER 





our PERFUME must chime uiil 


EE LIPO 
PERE WU 


MES 


BELOW 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE & CO 
LOESER & CO ABRAHAM 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
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Cuez FLorence, 117 W. 48.—A bit rough, 
but the place to finish the evening. Colored 
entertainment by Florence of Paris. 

CHEz HELEN MorGan, 151 W. 54.—The so- 
cial and the celebrated entertained by Helen 
Morgan. 

Cius Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—A smart after- 
theatre crowd, and Fowler and Tamara 
dancing.* 

CLtus MontMartre, Bway at 50.—A pleasant 
country-club atmosphere and Emil Cole- 
man’s orchestra.* 

Crus RicuMaAN, 157 W. 56.—George Olsen 
and his entertainers—and better than ever.* 

HeicH-Ho, 35 E. 53.—Rudy Vallee’s Col- 
legians at Don Dickerman’s new club 
Formal dress is required. 

Vita VENiIce, 10 E. 60.—A congenial col- 
legiate atmosphere in which formal dress 
is required. 

BROADWAY ATMOSPHERE—We list only a few 
of the more interesting of this type—there 
are a dozen or more. Texas Guinan is still 
at the Salon Royal, 58, W. of B’way. . . 
The Parody Club, 48, W. of B’way, has 
Durante, Clayton and Jackson. . . . The 
Frivolity Club, B'way at 52, for out-of- 
towners bent on being naughty. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE—The following are wise 
choices for Village informality, low couvert, 
and all that: The County Fair, 54 E. 9; 
Chico’s, 245 Sullivan; and Mori’s, 114 
Bleecker 

HarLEM—Barron’s Exclusive Club, 7 Ave. at 
134; Small’s, across the street; The Nest, 
169 W. 133: Club Ebony, 65 W. 129; and 
Connie’s Inn, 7 Ave. at 131, are among the 
best. The later you go, the better, and do 
not dress. 

Russian ATMOSPHERE—Yar, 9 E. 54, is the 
newest of these, and requires formal dress. 
Others worth trying, especially Saturday 
nights, are: Kavkaz, B'way at 53, and 
Katinka, 109 W. 49 

Nore: The address of the Embassy Club is 
5] E. 57. 

MOTION PICTURES 

(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 

at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Sunday at 3. Titles 

ire listed alphabetically.) 

THe Covered Wacon: (55th Street Cinema 
154 W. 55. Week of Mar. 24-30, inclusive 
Performances from | :30 P. : y—An epic of 
American migration to the Far West. 

Czar IVAN THE TERRIBLE: fc ‘ameo, 42, E. of 
B’ way Performances from 11:30 week 
days; from 12:30 Sun.)—Very bloody 
doings in 16th century Russia. 

Four Sons: (Gaiety, B'way at 46.)—A Ba 
varian mother breaks her heart—and has it 
mended 

CHE Jazz Sincer: (Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50. Open 
ing Sat., Mar. 24. Performances from 12 
noon daily.)—Al Jolson’s singing on the 
Vitaphone saves a dull picture 

Winas: (Criterion, B’way at 44.)—Air fight- 
ing well done in a silly story 





The following, if vou run across them, are 
also recommended: “Baby Mine”; “The Cir- 
cus”: “The Crowd”: “Drums of Love"; “The 
Enemy”; “The Gaucho” Gentlemen Pre 
fer Blondes”; “A Girl in Every Port” 
“The Last Command”; ‘‘The Private Life of 
Helen of Trov’’: “Sadie Thompson”: and 
‘The Student Prince.” 


ART 
AnnuaL AcAavbEMy—Spring show of the Nat- 


ional Academy of Design (Closes Apr. 8): 
Fine Arts Bldg., 215 W. 57. Open 10 a.m 


to 6 pM. weekdays: Sun., 1:30 to 6 P.M 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NIN 
DAY, MARCH 23, THROUGH SATURDAY, MARCH 31 | 


GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 


YE DAYS FROM FRI- 


BLUEMNER—One of Stieglitz’'s white hopes 
(Closing Tues., Mar. 27): Intimate Gallery 
Room 303, Anderson Galleries, 489 Park 
Ave. (at 59). Open 9:30 a.M. to 6 P.M 
weekdays; Sun., 2 to 5 P.M. 

ALEXANDER BrookK—A young American who 
is good (Closing Sat., Mar. 24): Daniel 
Galleries, 600 Madison (above 57). Open 
9 A.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Davies AND MiILtER—Two of the better 
Academicians (Closing Tues., Mar. 27): 
Montross Gallery, 26 E. 56. Open 9 a.m. 
to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Er Greco to Goya—Magnificent loan col 
lection of masters (Closing Sat., Mar. 31): 
Gallery D6, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Open 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays; Sun., 1 
to 6 P.M. 

FRENCH Masters—Some examples of the 
best in pen and water colors (Closing Sat., 
Mar. 24): De Hauke Galleries, 3 E. 51. 
Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

FRENCH Mopern Art—The modernist influ- 
ence on furniture (Closing Sat., Mar. 31): 
Lord & Taylor, Fifth Ave. at 38. Open 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays. 

INDEPENDENTS—Annual gathering of the un- 
trammelled (Closes Apr. 1): Waldorf As 
toria. Open 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. weekdays: 
Sun., 2 to 10 P.m. 

ACHAISE—Beautiful sculpture by an Amer 
ican (Closing Sat., Mar. 24): Brummer 
Galleries, 27 E. 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays. 

Moperns—New museum dedicated to the 
living: New York University, 100 Wash 
Sq. Ek. Open 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. weekdays. 

SPENCE ALUMNAE Portraits of 
well-known women (Closing Sat., Mar. 24) : 
Grand Central Galleries, top floor Grand 
Central Term. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. week 
days. 

UNKNOWNS—Fifth show of unknowns selected 
by Demuth: Opportunity Gallery, Art 
Center, 65 FE. 56. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M 
weekdays 





MUSIC 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 
at 3 and 8:30 p.m. Listing is chronological 


RECITALS 

Oscar Z1iEGLER—Oddities and novelties for 
the piano. New School of Social Research, 
465 W. 23, Fri. Eve., Mar. 23 

PADEREWSKI—Don't try and get in, unless you 
have tickets. Carnegie Hall, Sat. Aft., 
Mar. 24. 

ENGLISH SING! Rs—Last chance! Town Hall, 
Sat. Aft., Mar. 24. 

REINALD WERRENRATH—One of our. best 
baritones. Carnegie Hall, Sun. Aft., Mar. 


25 


CHALIAPIN—A benefit recital, with orchestral 
assistance. Metropolitan Opera House, 
Tues. Eve., Mar. 27. 

SERGE! RACHMANINOFF—More great pianism 
Carnegie Hall, Sat. Aft., Mar. 31. 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 


PHILHARMONIC—Toscanini conducting. Car 
negie Hall, Fri. Aft., Mar. 23 (2:30): 
Sat. Eve., Mar. 24; Thurs. Eve., Mar. 29 
Fri. Aft., Mar. 30 (2:30); Sat. Eve., Mar 
31. Special concert. conducted by Arbos 
Bodanzky, Damrosch, Goossens and Tos- 
canini. Carnegie Hall, Tues. Eve., Mar. 27 

Museum Concert—Last this season. Mannes 
conducting. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Sat. Eve., Mar. 24 

New York SymMpuony—Arbos conducting 
Mecca Temple, Sun. Aft., Mar. 25. Car 
negie Hall, Fri. Eve., Mar. 30. 

FRIENDS OF Music—Bodanzky conducting 
Town Hall, Sun. Aft., Mar. 25 (4 p.m.). 

LEAGUE oF CoMposERS—Monteux conducting 
Stage works of Stravinsky and De Falla 
Jolson Theatre, 7 Ave. at 59, Sun. Eve., 
Mar. 25. 

LitTLE SYMPHONY Barrére conducting 
Booth Theatre, 45, W. of B’way, Sun. Eve.. 
Mar. 25. 
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OPERA 

METROPOLITAN Opera Company: (Perforn 
ances begin at 2 and 8 p.m.)—Fri. Eve 
Mar. 23, “Siegfried”; Sat. Mat., Mar. 24 
“Cosi fan tutte’; Sat. Eve., Mar. 24 
“Gioconda”; Sun. Eve., Mar. 25, Opera 
Concert, Bamboschek conducting. (Schedule 
for later dates to be announced. ) 


ON THE AIR 


JoHN BarrymMore—Charles Chaplin, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Norma Talmadge, and D. \\ 
Griffith. Thurs., Mar. 29, at 9 p.m., over 
WJZ. 

CoMMANDER Byrp—On “By Air to the South 
Pole,” Sat., Mar. 24, at 9 p.m., over WEAI 

N.Y. SympHony Concerts—Damrosch con 
ducting. Sat., Mar. 24, and Sat., Mar. 31, 
at 8 p.M., over WJZ. 

PHILHARMONIC ConceRT—Toscanini conduct 
ing. Thurs., Mar. 29, at 8:25 p.m., over 
WOR 

LirtLe SyMpHony Orc HESTRA—Levitow con 
ducting. Sun., Mar. 25, at 7:45 p.M., over 
WOR. 

ELISABETH RETHBERG—Metropolitan Opera 
soprano. Sun., Mar. 25, at 9:15 p.M., over 
WEAF. 

Princess Jacgurs Dre BroGiie—Pianist, and 
Isabel Garland. Tues., Mar. 27, at 9 p.m 
over / 

GopFrREY LupLow—Violinist, Fri., Mar 
and Fri., Mar. 30, at 8 p.m., over WJZ 


SPORTS 


Hockey (Protessional)—(At Mad. Sq. Gar 
den, at 8:45 p.m.) Post-season play-off, N 
Y. Rangers vs. Detroit (or Pittsburgh) 
Thurs., Mar. 29. 

Inpoor Poro—(At Squadron A Armory, Mad 
Ave. at 94.) National Indoor Polo Cham 
wage 7 Sat., Mar. 24, at 8:30 p.m 
Tues., Mar. 27, at 6:30 p.m.; and Sat 
Mar. 31, at 8:30 P.M Matches continue 
through Apr. 14. 

SguasH TENNISs—(Matches start at 8 P.M 
National Open Championship tournament 
which has been postponed and moved to the 
Fraternity Clubs Bldg., Mad. Ave. at 
starts Mon., Mar. 26, and continues ever} 
evening throughout the week, except Fri 
The semi-finals will be held Tues., Apt 
and the finals Thurs., o_. o. 

Box1inc—(At Mad. Sq. Garden. Preliminaries 
begin at 8:30 p.m.) Kid Francis vs. Archie 
Bell, bantamweights, Fri., Mar. 23. . 
Lomski vs. Joe Sekyra, light heavyweig 
Fri., Mar. 30. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Auctions—Important paintings by old 
seg masters, from the collection of 
late Charles H. Senff: Anderson _ 
489 Park Ave. (at 59), Wed. and The 
Mar. 28 and 29, at 8:15 p.m.... Pa 
the celebrated Cesnola collection of ant 
ties, from the Metropolitan Museum of 
Anderson Galleries, 489 Park Ave. (at 
Fri., Mar. 30, at 2 and 8:15 p.m., and S 
Mar. 31, at 2 P.M. 

LecturE—Trader Horn will speak about 
travels and adventures. Town Hall, Tue 
Eve., Mar. 27, at 8:30. 

FLOWER SHow—(Closing Sat., Mar. 24) A 
preview of Spring. Grand Central Pal 
Lex. Ave. at 46. Open from 10 A.M 
10:30 P.M. . The Landscape Archit 
show is open weekdays from 9 a.m. to 5! 
at the Arden Galleries, 460 Park Ave 
57). 

NEWSPAPER WoMEN’s’ Batt—Gov. 5! 
Commander Richard E. Byrd, and all the 
other celebrities that can be rounded up 
the Ritz, Fri. Eve., Mar. 23 
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MCCREERY 
SPRING SALES 
WEEK 


March 24 to 3l 


Seven days in which 
the entire store joins 
in welcoming Spring 


with votive offerings 





of Special Values! 


James McCreary & Co, 


FIFTH AVENUE and 34th STREET 











le chapeau crochete 


’ 
d agnes --- latelier de paris --- our own 


little paris hat shop draws 
attention to one of the many 
amusing new hats for spring 
--- a supple little hat 
crocheted inanew wide 
mesh that is given a 
formal air by 
means of a big 
chiffon chou. 


atelier de paris—third floor 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 
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THE TALK 


Notes and Comment 


RIVEN from his apartment, 
which was being redecorated, 
a friend of ours decided to 
move temporarily into a newly-com- 
oleted hotel around the corner and in- 
structed his valet to that effect. The 
servant said he was sorry but he had 
never seen any new hotel around the 
‘orner. “Well, I’m quite certain I saw 








them building one there,” his master 
replied. “I’m afraid not, sir,” insisted 
the valet. “To make sure, they put on 
their hats and walked round to find 
ut. ‘There it was, twenty-two stories 
nigh. 

We record this unimportant and 
vearisome little incident merely 
use it could have happened in no 
the iny 
r period in history. 


WHITH calm, regretful 


have watched our colleges and 


be- 


ther city in world nor at 


eyes We 
niversities become overcrowded to the 
int of embarrassment. Columbia re- 
ntly reported a total registration of 
rty-six thousand “‘despite all efforts 
to keep down the number of those ad- 
mitted.” (We sometimes wonder if 
Columbia regards as among the efforts 
ful] page advertisements of the 
spondence courses in the Sunday 
rs.) Virtually every seat of higher 
ning has been pushed toward a 

v of expansion—freshmen storm- 


the portals, football keeping the 
mni amused, endowment commit- 


tees keeping the public informed as to 
the increasing monetary needs of alma 
mater. At regular intervals assurance 
is broadcast that the quality of alma 
mater’s product has not deteriorated. 
Our belief is that it hasn’t; but we also 
look forward to an entirely new kind 
of college in this country—for which 
there is already a place. The large and 
Grand-Central-Terminal kind of in- 
stitution, with its immense laboratories, 
dormitories, stadia, and money-raising 
committees, is adequate for the spe- 
cialized training of engineers, doctors, 
and chemists. We doubt if it is ideal 
for the enlightenmentof Artsstudents, 
who depend for their improvement 
upon the mspiration of their teachers. 
It all sounds Utopian, but we believe 
there will soon be small schools bathed 
in a sort of Greek serenity, devoid of 
examinations, degrees, three-year cligi- 
bility rules—schools whose professors, 
and en- 


permanently magnificently 


dowed, will teach whoever comes to 





the classroom at the appointed hour and 
sits down. Why, if one such school 
would be over- 


were founded, it 


crowded within a week. 


FE were watching the wearers ot 

the Green parade up the Avenue 
last Saturday, musing on the pleasant 
fact that there are fewer parades in 
New York now than in the old days, 
when we met an old acquaintance. He 
was from New England, a 
and rockbound person, true son of the 
Pilgrims. The Irish celebrants seemed 


stern 


to affect him unpleasantly. “Do you 


OF THE TOWN 


know what day this is?” he said. “Yes,” 
we replied, happily, as the green ban- 
ners floated past, “today is St. Pat- 
rick’s Day.” “Fah!” grunted our 
friend (or Pooh, or some such ex- 





pletive), “today is the anniversary of 
the British evacuation of Boston.” He 
turned and walked sadly away toward 


New England. 
A SIGHTSEEING bus still takes 
people through the Holland ‘Tun- 
nel, leaving from the theatre district. 
We noticed it the other evening. “One 
of the wonders of the world,” the sign 
Although the 
months ago, the sightseeing business Is 
For all 
know, it will be good indefinitely, such 


says. tunnel opened 


still good, apparently. we 
is the flux of humanity in this seaport, 
ind the tunnel may become as standard 
in attraction as Chinatown. ‘The fact 
s, we have never been quite sure that 
t bus company couldn’t make money 


‘ 


by running trips “across the world- 
famed Brooklyn Bridge, where Steve 
Brodie made his leap.” The 
is much more exciting than the tun- 
nel torty 


bridge 


ind, after all, is only some 





SEE BROOKLYN BRIOGE 





PORE DED EDED 





years old and has been crossed by only 
a handful of people, comparatively. 
We will 


people on almost any street corner who 


guarantee to find a dozen 


have not crossed it in five years—but 



























who would like to, 

now that they” think 

of it. 

Where lo Go e 


T was after dark and the chauffeur 
drew up beside what seemed to him 
the right canopy on Park Avenue. The 
uniformed guardian of the 
opened the door of the car revealing 


portals 


i smartly attired gentleman who half 


rose in his seat. “‘Pierre’st”’ he said. 
“Nope,” said the doorman, genially, 
B. ; : 
Sherry’s, but come on in, we have 


swell eats.” 
Trader Horn 


WV HEN \I fred 
of Africa, 
1) 


newspa 


Smith, 
that the 


coming 


Aloysius 
learned 
er reporters were 
round in_ the morning to interview 
agent what 
“Qh,” said the 
atter, “they'll ask you what you think 
of New York.” 


him, he asked his literary 


hev would ask him. 


+ 
f 
] 
| 


This evidently made 





“That’s Mr. Johnson, 


my dear—one of the 


Mulsified Cod fish Oils, 
for 


Heaven’s sake be nice 


you know — so 


to him!” 





impression on [Trader 


a profound 
Horn, for he was up bright and early 
next day, walking round the town, so 
he could tell his interviewers what he 


really thought. To our knowledge 
this is the first time that ever happened. 

The old gentleman’s childlike sim- 
the midst of exploitation 
Was lovely. Nobody quite like him 


these 


plicity in 


ver visited shores—a_ fabulous 
man, only half real, a sort of ancient 
mariner. We met him at the Literary 
Guild’s birthday party. He was wedged 


Zona Gale 


Wylie, cameras clicking 


n between and Elinor 


caterers cat- 


se) 


book circulation mounting; but 


ering, g; 
withal he was rather enjoying it, his 
long life among cannibals and animals 
having fitted him to withstand booksy 
folk and cameramen. He enjoys being 


picturesque, and does it gracefully and 


without offence. He thinks 
well of American reporters 
—thinks they write ridicu- 


lous things and sublim: 
things. When a Graphi 
man asked him what h 


thought of the American flapper as 
compared to the Queen of Sheba, h: 
replied: “That is a juvenile question.” 

His friends say he is not at all! 
fussy. He smokes anything offered 
him, eats large quantities of food, and 
likes a bit of brandy now and again. 
He has a suite in the Fifth Avenu 
Hotel and sleeps in his underwear by 
preference—a habit he formed when 
his home was a flop-house in Johannes- 
burg. He dearly loves to autograph 
his book, and is apt to inscribe it “in 
memory of a pleasant evening” un- 
less you catch him in time. 

Best of all he loves to talk, and 
he has certain expressions which 
he uses over and over, fondly. He 
describes himself as a 
elephant.” His ambition is to go 
back to Africa and make a motor 
trip from Cairo to the Cape in 
company with about three friends, 
or, as he calls them, convivials. 
He thinks it can be done becaus 
knowledge of 


“ 
rogue 


of his native 
dialects. 

His riches are not new to him 
he once had large sums of mone) 


before, when he. was in this coun 


try. At that time he bought a / 
large sloop, rigged her with sails , / 


from the Shamrock I, wrecked her at 
the start of a filibustering expedition, 
presented her as a gift to the fishermen 
who pulled him out of the water, and 
spent a time recovering in the hospital 
in Trenton, N. J. Even his publishers 
seemed vaguely surprised that he was 
flesh and blood, and went out of their 
way to convince everybody that the\ 
had nothing up their sleeve. 

If you get to be 
you do quickly if you are the right 
sort, you are privileged to call hin 
Zambezi Jack. He told us at dinn 
the after the that 
once almost acquired possession of 
original Ark of the Covenant and t 


a convivial, an 


evening party 





Ten Commandments. He ki 
where they are and is_ consideri! 
going back one day and dickering 
again with the Arab chief whe 
them in hiding. 

His evening clothes ire 
mixture of day and night cor 


tions. He wore a smartly cut di! 
jacket and braided trousers, black 


socks and patent leather pumps. 
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shirt was white and flannelly with a 
soft collar, necktie a beautiful 
four-in-hand. 


his 
oray 


Fre edom of Speech 


N the crowded noon hour, within 
our hearing a man struck another 
for saying, in the presence of the 


former’s wife, “Aw fer blankety 
lank!” The profane gentleman, thus 
hastised, called a mounted _police- 


man. Several persons, including the 
nsulted wife, tried to explain to the 
ificer the outrageous epithet that had 
been used. 

““Aw fer blankety blank,” said the 
confused cop, “will y’ all shut up a 
minute?” 


Salle a Manger 


b Been is a 

building under the Ninth Avenue 
“TL.” at the corner of Little West 
Twelfth Street, filled with quartered 
ind dressed beef and veal. 


great swaggering 


The name 








) vow re going in for taxidermy? That’ll be nice for you. Just what is it?” 


is given in the phone book as Ottman 
& Co Inc btchrs 2 9th av, and that is 
exactly what it is except for the ramb- 
ling second floor which becomes every 
now and then a restaurant as famous, 
among certain wise men of the town, 
as was Mouquin’s or any of the others. 
The Ottmans have been butchers here 
for several generations. A great part 
of their product goes down Little 
West Twelfth Street to where the 
black and red funnels of the Cunard 
Line stand against the Jersey sky, for 
the company has supplied steamship 
lines with meats for years—and hotels 
too. 

Thus Mr. Ottman the First came 
to know a number of eminent 
gentlemen who like the best of steaks. 
He used to give steak dinners for his 
friends. In this way the tradition of 
the second floor was started. Finally 
his friends began asking for the floor 
as a setting for parties of their own. 
It was frequently given and still is, 
but no one can pay for it—it is not 
for rent. So the long raftered room 
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that alistens with beeves in the day- 
time is lined now and then with chairs 


and tables at night. 


W' attended last week the annua! 
party given here by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Winter, the real estate man, The 
present Mr. Ottman personally presided 
over the stove as was the custom of the 
Ortmans before him. ‘The walls bear 
the mural decorations of a dozen of 
the city’s more eminent cartoonists, and 
the list of those who, within the past 


quarter century, have attended steak 
dinners here includes the names of 
several mayors and senators and a 


great mixture of playwrights and nov- 
elists, manufacturers and bankers and 
these have been entertained, at some 
time or other, by many of the noted 
performers on Broadway. 

One of the Mr. 
Winter’s banquet played the part of a 
Western Union and the 
story of how his uniform was bor- 
It seems that the 
manager of the party and the wearer 

of the suit both had to 
affirm that 
no dishonor would be 


entertainers at 
messenger 


rowed interested us. 


swear or 


brought upon it, that it 
would be kept neat and 
well-pressed, worn only 
with brightly 
shined and that, should 


shoes 








tips be offered the en- 
tertainer, he would ac- 
cept them courteously 


ind grac¢ iously. 


+ 
| ‘HIRD AVENUE is 
a good place to see 
things. The other 
morning a sad man 


was leading a sad horse 
hitched to a junk cart. 
‘Tucked under 
to protect the 
back was a dainty pink 


a strap 


he yrse’s 


boudoir pillow. 


Portrait of a 


Gentleman 
O stable has the 
liquor _ profession 


become apparently, that 
its hardships and perils 
are no longer serious. 
Speakeasy 
no longer worry their 


proprietors 


heads over the police 
agents — they have 
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met the situation and have it well 
in hand. Our observation is, how- 
ever, that a new danger has arisen, 
one more or less common in older lines 
of industry. We have in mind par- 
ticularly the case of a man who built 
up a successful establishment in the 
West Forties through labor and devo- 
tion and Italian cunning—a_ former 
waiter, we understand. He prospered. 
For several years his place became 
growingly important. His patronage 
included stage people, artists, writers, 
the tabled intelligentsia; long ago he 
began turning away the lesser fry at- 
tracted by the Great. No business man 
In town, we would have said, stood on 
a firmer foundation. After a time, 
however, the environment began to 
take effect; the proprietor felt the urge 
to keep up socially with the customers 
he had come to know so closely. Sev- 
eral nights a week he was called upon 
to go to a theatrical opening to see 
the performance of an actor friend or 
the opening of a show 
written by a play- 
wright customer. It be- 
came his habit to ap- 
pear jovially at his 
place of business at 
about 11:30  pP.M., 
and then to sit around 
at his own tables and 
be served by his own 
waiters. Eventually 
he discoursed freely on 
the arts, politics and 
other subjects, and he 
stood his round of 
drinks when it came 
his turn. This was the 
pitfall. We were not 
surprised to learn yes- 
terday that he had 
failed — through no 
fault of the United 
States Government. 





Rehearsal 


Roxy show is put 

together on Sat- 
urday morning. Roxy 
does it himself, yelling. 
Not knowing how else 
to celebrate the first 
anniversary of — the 
opening of his theatre, 
we paid it a clandes- 
tine visit last Saturday 
morning and, crouch- 


ing alone in the bal- 
cony, looked down on 
the Rothafellian mys- 
teries. 


Roxy was just a voice, a cigarette- 
gleam in the dark. A microphone en- 
larged him until he was an electric 
and dissatisfied ghost, haunting every 
nook of the house. He sat at a desk in 
the tenth row orchestra, blowing a 
police whistle, tireless in his complain- 
ing. Sometimes he jumped up and 
hurried to the stage, his sarcasm run- 
ning on ahead; sometimes he beat the 
back of a seat with his hand, like a 
peevish child on the verge of tears. 
Before him were the 
marvels of his henchmen of the ballet 
—the dancers, the colored lights, the 


assembled 


music, all awaiting codrdination. And 
in order to get what he wanted, Roxy 
made his own changes in the score, 
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sang oom-tiddy-oomp to the orchest 
showed dancers how to dance, an 
chastened the men who worked tl 
lights. 

When we got there, the set was ; 
cathedral. “The house was dim and 
still. Votaries bearing candles de- 
scended — the long steep stairways 
through the proscenium boxes. Tw: 
choirs chanted and the orchestra played 
religious music. In the darkness below 
us was the cigarette. As the first o 
the descending figures reached the 
stage, the music welled up in a cres- 
cendo of such beauty that we wer 
quite lost in the illusion. Suddenly 
there came three shrill impious blasts 
of the police whistle, the orchestr 
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The hero of “Love's Mistake” sees his mother off on the Century 
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eased playing, the votaries halted in 
their tracks, the choir notes trailed 
way, and the harsh electrical voice 
shouted: 

“Leon!” 

It was as though someone had punc- 
tured heaven with a carving knife. 

“Yes, Mr. Rothafel,” said the bal- 

t master. 

“Why don’t they come in? What’s 
the matter?” And without waiting 
for a reply, Roxy followed up the 
omplaint by dashing to the stage and 
naking minor adjustments in the pose 
‘f a maiden prone at the feet of the 
\ladonna—an adjustment the aesthetic 
yallet master thought was terrible, if 
the way he ran his hand through his 
\air meant anything. 

In another number, a 
perched high in one of the boxes, was 
singing quite lustily when Mr. Rapee, 
directing the orchestra in his shirt 
sleeves, signalled his men to stop. 

“What’s the matter now, Erno!” 
nowled Roxy. 

“T can’t see her mouth,” said Erno 
(who belongs to the union and doesn’t 
‘all Mr. Rothafel “sir”). “If you 
could just get her mouth out of those 
Howers so I could see it!” 

“T suppose she’s to sing just for you, 
heh? I suppose we should forget the 
audience! Never mind the audience, 
sing for Mr. Rapee!” It was that way 
ill through the rehearsal—a morning 
of incessant bickering. 


soprano, 


Yet despite his almost childish pet- 
tishness, Roxy had a clear notion of 
what he wanted and how to get it. 
When a birthday cake number came 
on, his employees clapped—but the 
sentiment was short-lived: Roxy 
thought the number wasawful, and said 
so. We saw him pull it all to pieces 
nd by changing the lighting and the 
irrangement, improve its looks—all to 
the consternation of the frightened 
nd artistic gentlemen who had de- 
signed it. At twelve o’clock, after 
much bloodshed, the work was done. 
\fter a news reel had shown a caption 
to the effect that the Roxy Theatre had 
grossed $5,500,000 the first year, 
Roxy put his hand to his forehead and 
walked away, alone. The doors of the 
‘tre were thrown open and a long 
of people who had been waiting 
itside marched solemnly in and sat 
vn—next year’s millions. 


Revenge 


k VERY Sunday night a certain 


4 weekly magazine broadcasts at 


nine o’clock some of its editorials and 
the like to the world. In that world 
exists, we are told, a young writer 
whose manuscripts the magazine has 
He has a radio. 
Every Sunday promptly at nine he 
tunes in on the magazine, listens for 


repeatedly spurned. 


approximately thirty seconds, smiles 
wickedly and then, by 
the simple expedient of 
twisting a little knob, 
rejects the whole busi- 


ness. 


Yellow Lights 
ROADWAY, as 


knows, 
has become brightly 
sprinkled with the 
names of Chin and 
Lee and Yoeng picked 
out in electric lights. 
Indeed, there is the 
story of the usually 
acute man in the Street 
who saw the sign for 


everyone 





the movie “Chang” and 

observed that the chop suey places were 
beginning to take over even the the- 
atres. A better informed gentleman 
who has been interested in the growth 
of these places has told us something 
of them. ‘They are controlled, he 
says, by syndicates of Chinese import- 
ers and bankers, and their success 1s 
due to several factors. In the first 
place, larger floor space and popular 
Again, the trick of supplying 
a dance band and all the trimmings 


prices. 


at an approximate price of four dol- 
lars a couple. Furthermore, Chinese 
food 
minimum of wastage, and costs are 
cheap. Our informant has figured 
that a bowl of chow mein retailing 
for $1.50 
twenty-one cents. 


is not perishable, there is a 


costs the kitchen only 


The kitchen, in fact, is whére the 
Chinese syndicates first got their hold. 
Last year the frequent openings of 
new night clubs were for a time large- 
ly the result of Chinese financing. 
The syndicates bought up the kitchen 
concessions in many of the “white” 
clubs. They paid a handsome sum in 
advance and large royalties on the 
gross intake, so that the actual pro- 
prietors were able to open and keep 
going the first few weeks on this 
money. Many of the Occidentals 
opened and closed so rapidly that the 
ventures didn’t pay anyone, but where 
the clubs continued the profits to the 
kitchen men were great. 
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The purely Chinese places, how- 
ever, have flourished, with only one ex- 
ception. That was a place in the base- 
ment at Forty-seventh and Broadway. 
The Chinese had got people to walk 
up one flight (cheap rent is another 
factor of their they 
couldn’t get them to walk down. 


success) but 


The first real strong- 
hold on Broadway was 
won when the Palais 
Royal of 
memory became the 
Palais d’Or. (The 
Chinese proprietor goes 
by the name of Mr. 
D’Or.) Then the 
Chinese took hold of 
the old 
Broadway and Forty- 
eighth Street, and made 
it go where countless 
others had failed. It 


expensive 


Rector’s at 





had been, for brief 
periods, the Board- 
walk, the Cinderella 


Ballroom, Paul White- 
man’s club and_ the 
Yorker. Now half 
a dozen Chinese places of the night 
club type in the Forties, and they are 
beginning to spot Brooklyn, Harlem, 
and the Bronx. 


there are 


New 


Secret 

LIIULE secret about Governor 

Smith has just got out, after 
many months. Last summer he was 
called upon to assist the governors of 
several states and a distinguished group 
of other persons in dedicating the bat- 
tlefield The 
ceremonies were to begin at 12:30 
P.M. At one o'clock Mr. Smith had 
not put in his appearance. The others 


memorial at Saratoga. 


laughed and chatted and took it grace- 
fully. By one-thirty, however, their 
laughter and chatting had quieted a lit- 
tle, the Governor of New York not 
being in sight and there being no bul- 
letins about him. Finally he showed 
up, genial, smiling, expressing regrets, 
and murmuring something about im- 
portant business. The real facts, one 
of our secret agents now advises, were 
these: during the long wait for the 
Governor someone decided to look in 
at the quarters of his daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. John Warner. The Governor 
was there. He was on all fours in the 
drawing-room playing “This little pig 
market” with his 
months-old granddaughter. He _ had 
forgotten all about the battlefield. 
—TuHE New YorKers 


went to four- 
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THE NEW YORKER 
A DEAR OLD COUPLE °° oe 


HE ship was two days out from 

New York when we first met 

them. Their chairs and ours 
filled a corner of the boat deck, so 
it was natural that they talk with us. 
He was about sixty and she fifty-five, I 
should say. 

It was a sunny morning and as the 
breeze was warm they had discarded 
the blankets in which the steward had 
wrapped them. She had folded hers 
and placed it over her ankles and feet. 
His had fallen to the deck during a 
doze. He wakened, picked it up, 
folded it and placed it on the deck be- 
side his chair. As he stood up I was 
struck by his clothes. He was wear- 
ing what tailors call a sack suit, but its 
rigidity belied its name as do the 
clothes of so many well-to-do elderly 
men. It seemed not to have been 
tailored, but cast. One felt that the 
roll of the coat collar would never 
quite lose its symmetry. It might 
bend, but would never wrinkle. I re- 
member also that he wore a rose, crisp 
and dewy, in his left lapel. 

I didn’t observe what she wore but 
I noticed that she had three books, two 
fairly fashionable novels and one by a 
cheap and popular writer. She was 
reading the last. 

They both had gray hair, but oddly 
enough I can’t recall their faces. This 
is odd because I remember looking at 
them several times as I listened to the 
story she told. I remember noticing 
that her eyes twinkled as she talked 
and that she obviously enjoyed telling 
us the story. But perhaps their faces 
ire not important to its re-telling. 

It was given to us in installments. 
[t began that same morning when the 
bouillon was served. She had put down 
her book, remarking how nice it was 
to have bouillon out there on deck. 

They were from Boston. They had 
spent most of their lives in Massachu- 
setts. This was the first time they 
had gone to Europe. Through an in- 
fluential friend they had managed to 
zet one of the best staterooms at a bar- 
gain price. We must come down and 
see it after lunch. 

Before the installment ended we 
knew that his other name was Daddy, 
that he was interested in a company 
which had a great deal to do with the 
roofs of houses, that they were good 
sailors, and childless. 

I remember that at lunch someone 
n our party referred to them as a dear 
ld couple, and that we met them ac- 






cidentally 
We went with them to inspect their 
room. Daddy offered us cigarettes. 


at the dining-room door. 


HAT afternoon we talked with 

them for only a few minutes. | 
think it was then she told us it was 
nice to see Daddy not worrying about 
business and that Daddy always had 
been her only beau. A boxing match 
between some of the sailors drew us 
from our corner. Subsequent interests 
elsewhere prevented our meeting the 
couple again until the next forenoon. 
It was then that we got to the heart 
of the story. 

“Daddy and I always wanted to 
go to Europe,” she said. “But you 
know how it is. Daddy bought a farm 
near Winchester about ten years ago 


.and somehow or other we found our- 


selves going there every spring when 
we closed the house in town. It’s 
really a lovely place. It’s especially 
good for Daddy because he can get to 
it so easily from town, you know. 
Sometimes he’s able to stay out there 
four or five days at a time and it does 
him a world of good. Doesn’t it, 
Daddy?” 

“T like it,” said Daddy. 

“Neither Daddy nor I would have 
guessed two months ago that we'd be 
on our way to Europe today. We had 
all our plans made for staying on the 
farm all summer. But our hired girl 
changed our plans for us. Clara 
changed our plans entirely, didn’t she, 
Daddy?” 

“She certainly did,” said Daddy. 

“Clara had been with us in Boston 
all winter. It’s very hard to get good 
help in Boston, so you usually have 
to take whatever the agencies send 
you. When Clara came to us we 


1 , 
nere s somebody 


thought, 


who'll be really 
worth training.’ 
She certainly did 
seem like a wind- 
fall. She was as 
neat as a pin— 
she was an Amer- 
ican. girl — and 
she could cook 
and serve just 
beauti- 

fully. 
“The 
only han- 
dicap was that she had a_ baby 
Daddy and I 
didn’t know what to do about that. 
She told us her husband worked in one 
of the railroad freight yards and she 
didn’t have any relatives she could 
leave it with, and of course we had 
to have a girl who would live in the 
house with us. It looked like a prob- 
lem, I can tell you. But we didn’t 

know our Clara. 

“She was clever. Somehow or other 


about a year old. 


she wheedled us into letting her bring 
the baby to the house for a day or so. 
Her room was in the back of the 
house and we never heard the baby cry. 
It was really wonderful how well she 
handled it. I will say that for her. 
And it didn’t seem to hold up her 
work for a minute. So we let it 
stay. 

“Her husband had a little room over 
by his freight yard, she said. That’s 
a considerable distance from Charles 
Street, where our house is. But every 
afternoon he’d show up about half 
past five and mind the baby for her 
during dinner. 

“He seemed to be a nice young fel- 
low. His name was Albert. He was 
about thirty — an 
American—and quite good looking. I 
guess you could say he was really hand- 
some, couldn’t you, Daddy?” 

“Oh, he was good looking, all 
right,” said Daddy. Daddy was smil- 
ing. Rather grimly, I thought. 

“In the evenings when Clara’s work 
was through, they’d sit in the kitchen 
or up in her room and talk. We don’t 
entertain much, so Clara had almost 
every evening to herself, you see. Now 
and then she and Albert would go to 
a movie or something. He’d always 


twenty-nine or 


zo back to his own room over by the 
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freight yard around ten o’clock. He 
made a very favorable impression on 
us, I must admit. 


“QO when April came around Dad- 

dy got what we both thought 
was a very nice idea. Albert had made 
himself fairly handy about the house 
once or twice, so Daddy thought may- 
be we could take him along with us 
to work about the farm during the 
summer. He could be with Clara and 
the baby all the time. There was a 
nice big room for them, and there 
was really plenty of work about the 
place for him to do. He’d told us 
he’d worked on a farm when he was 
younger, so you can see it seemed like 
1 nice idea. It shows you how inno- 
cent we were. 

“We asked them what they thought 
about it and they were pleased as 
Punch. So Albert gave up his job 
in town and Daddy sent him and 
Clara on with me to get the place 


open. That was April fifteenth, just 
seven weeks ago. It just shows you 


what can happen.” 


I looked at Daddy. 


rolling his head in amused resignation 


He was slowly 


to the memory. 

“Some people named Baxter have 
their summer place next to ours. ‘They 
live in Springfield and usually open 
their place about the time we do ours, 
We 


other during the 


visit each 


summer all the 
time, so when 
Mrs. Baxter saw 
our place was 
opened she called 
up and I asked 
her over. 

“Well, this 
Albert opened 
the door for her 
the next after- 


noon and she got 
a very good look 
at him. But she 
didn’t any- 
thing then. We 
had some tea and 
she got a look at 
Clara, too. I saw 
her staring and I 
wondered why. 
\s soon as Clara 
out of the 
room she told me 


say 


Was 


the whole story. 
“ “Ts her name 
Clara‘’ she asked 





“7 had a notion to come 
as Miss America but a 


“ “Why, yes,’ I said. 

““Have they got a baby:’ 
she said. I said, ‘Why, yes.’ 

“Then it all comes out. This 
Clara and Albert weren’t mar- 
ried at all! It was their baby 
all right. But the two of them 
had worked in Springfield and 
about two years ago Clara tried 
to divorce the husband she did 
have, so that she could marry 
this Albert. 

“However, she didn’t bother 
to tell the judge she’d been his 


DANCE RECORDS 
Greenwich Village Ball 
—well—mistress to use plain 


words, for more than a year. 
So of course when the baby was 


born she couldn’t get the 
divorce. 
“They'd been living to- 


gether ever since, too, and Mrs. 
Baxter told the police 
were after them on account of 
it! 

“When Daddy came out that 
evening I told him the plain 
facts. Mrs. Baxter thought we 
ought to turn them over to the 
police, but I sort of hated to do 
that. But we cer- 
tainly them 
packing that 
night.” 

She had to smile 
at the way Daddy and sh« 
had been taken in. 

“Imagine them fool- 
ing us all those months. 


me 


sent 


Ever since last Septem- 
ber! 

“Anyway, there we 
were without anybody to 
help keep the place going. 
I cooked breakfast the 
next morning and Daddy 
said, “Do you know what 
we’re going to do?’ I 
said, ‘No, what?’ ‘We’re 
going to close the place 
for the summer and go to 
Europe Y 

“Of course [ thought 
he was joking. But sure 
enough that afternoon he 
went into town and made 
arrangements. And here 
we are. That was decid- 
ing pretty quick, wasn’t 


me. lot of wisecrackers would 9 


give me the razz. 


set 
” 





be Cleopatra or Spanish . . 
Pve been Cleopatra so much.” 
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“With my type I have to either 


. and 


She talked some more, but [ didn’t 
listen. 

I was looking at Daddy’s cast iro 
suit again. It seemed to fit him per- 
fectly. —Marc ConneE.t 


TO A YOUNG SUICIDE 


How could you bear to leave it! 

This dark, quiet rain 

Blurring the lights along the windowpant 
Walking alone around the little Square; 
The hint of April on the rain-wet air; 
The streets, as misty as a Druid wood; 
The sight and sound of things, 

So good—so good! 

Silence, unbroken by a word or breat 
What could you hope to find more fair 
In death? —FELsPETH 


NEATEST TRICK OF THE WEE 
COMPANY EXPANDS 
the Los Angeles Ti? 


CONTRACTING 


Headline in 





PETH 








THE NEW YORKER 
OF ALL THINGS 


‘Tl is a comfort to feel that no hint 
of the oil scandals ever reaches 
the ears of the President one mile 

down the avenue. Even his. best 
friends won’t tell him. 


The happy suggestion is made that 
it Al Smith fails to make the grade 
at Houston, Mayor Walker be given 
second place on the ticket. Our Jim- 
my is an ideal man for the job be- 
cause nobody can tell whether a Vice- 
President is behind, on, or ahead of 
time. 

. 

There are thirty-three political par- 
ties in the new Polish parliament. At 
this distance the thing sounds like a 
Senate composed entirely of Borahs. 


The Bishop of St. Albans is need- 
lessly alarmed, we feel, over the pos- 


sibility that television will invade the 
privacy of his bathroom. While tastes 
are at their present level there will be 
little or no public for bathing bishops. 


Mr. Coolidge is inclined to the idea 
of spending the summer in North 
Carolina. We sincerely hope that he 
will not be misled by false friends 
into wearing the southern colonel hat 
and the black string tie. 


American movie captions plus the 
Prince of Wales, we read, are doing 
much to popularize our slang over 
there. If this tendency is not checked 
the time may come when an English 
author will write a few sentences of 
our vernacular without being wholly 
ridiculous. 

e 

Owing to unfortunate events in the 
world of fisticuffs, Tex Rickard is 
having no luck in finding a_ logical 
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Ata late hour 
last night “Tex was so desperate that 


contender tor ‘Tunney. 


he was considering Trader Horn. 
. 


Russia has come to Geneva again 
armed with a diabolical prosposal t 
abolish all navies. The civilized 
world will ignore this suggestion. A 


navy mav be cut down but never out. 
+ 


Another solution to the problem of 
the subway deficit is now offered. Let 
the company charge us ten cents in 
the evening to go to the theatre district 
to get our morals corrupted. 


Washington bootleggers are re- 
ported to be in a state bordering on 
nervous prostration. This is caused by 
the incessant activities of dry officers 
and not, as you ignorantly supposed, 


by overwork. 
HowarpD BRUBAKER 





“Sorry to trouble you, but I haven't a cigarette to my name.” 


THe Mayor: “4h. 


. and just «hat is your name?” 


1H a 


EARLY AVIATION 


ANY of my friends have been 
struck the 
large number of birds to be 

observed flying over New York, and 
hardly a day passes now that some one 
or other doesn’t remark, in the course 
of the conversation, “And by the way, 
have you noticed how many birds there 
are? I wonder, my dear S., where 
they all come from and where they 
can be going.” 

Owing to my large acquaintance 
among birds (due to the fact that I 
spent the first few years of my life in 
a tree) I have been able to answer the 
above rather naive question, but it had 
never occurred to me that my knowl- 
edge of the “feathered tribe” might 
be of interest to others until a few days 
ago when an acquaintance of mine, a 
Miss W., suggested that I “do a piece” 
(as she put it) for the New York 
Herald on the subject of “bird migra- 
tions.” With a great deal of reluctance 
[ consented to do so and when it was 
tinished I sent it to the Herald, only 
to discover, somewhat to my dismay, 
that apparently the Herald had com- 
bined with the 7'ribune to form the 
Herald Tribune, which was a good 
joke on Miss W. (I will say that she 


recently with 


took it like a “good 
fellow.”’) But that is 
“ the real story of how 







this “piece” happened to be written and 
is an Interesting example of how one 
thing can lead to another. 

Now the majority of birds flying 
over New York (and by New York 
is meant the boroughs of Manhattan, 
the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and 
Classified) at this time of year are 
those of our little “‘brothers of the air” 
who have spent the winter in the South 
and are returning to their homes up 
here in what my old nurse used to re- 
fer to as “the North.” Some of these 
birds have been to Palm Beach; some 
to Miami. Others have flown as far 
south as Key West and Havana. But 
they all come under the general clas- 
sification of “birds who go south for 
the winter,” which is a scientific term 
of which the general meaning is that 
in the winter the birds of this par- 
ticular group go south. This name was 
given them, by the way, in honor of 
“Stonewall” Jackson, who gave up a 
good position as a birdlover in order to 
devote his entire time to the Southern 
army, and undoubtedly brought a great 
deal of solace to “old Hickory” (as he 
was affectionately called) in his de- 
clining years. My grandfather knew 
Jackson well, and although they 
fought on opposite sides in the Civil 
War they remained firm friends until 
just before the close of the war when 
my grandfather developed quinsy and 
had to go back to his practice of the 
law. 

My grandfather, by the way, was 
quite. a notable birdlover, and for 
many years held the position of cor- 
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responding secretary for the Indiana 
Audubon Society. It was his duty to 
write letters to the birds about different 
things, etc., and in this way he came 
into contact with most of the promi- 
nent ones in his state as well as in the 
bordering states of Illinois and Ohio 
and eventually married a Miss Burke 
from Akron after a courtship extend- 
ing over several months. The story 
of that romance is, in itself, quite in- 
teresting. It seems that my grand 
father met the lady who was eventu- 
ally to become my grandmother at 
Birdlovers’ Convention in South Bend 
in the summer of 1869 and was im- 
mediately attracted by her lively in- 
terest in English sparrows, of which 
he had made quite a study. Miss Burke 
was representing Acker, Merrall & 
Condit at the time, and as her terri- 
tory embraced all of central Indiana 
she found herself increasingly in the 
company of this handsome young law- 
ver who was rapidly making a name 
for himself in bird and legal circles 
of the Middle West. To make a long 
story short, they “agreed to disagree’ 
and were married in the rectory of the 
Third Presbyterian Church just on 
year to a day after they had met. 
That was only the beginning of a 
series of remarkable coincidences in 
the lives of these two pioneers. Their 
first baby was born ten months later 


and was called Nuthatch after my 
orandfather’s favorite bird. “Two 
months after 






that occurred 






{ 
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the Chicago fire. In 1876 came the 
World’s Fair and Columbian Expo- 
sition, and the invention of the tele- 
graph naturally followed. The nation 
was moving westward, and on July 
l6th, 1879, my grandmother gave 
birth to twins. 


T was shortly after this that 

grand father decided to devote prac- 
tically all of his time to the study of 
the Eastern pippet or titlark and for 
this purpose he moved to New York 
and took a suite of rooms at the old 
Waldorf Astoria, which he fitted up to 
look as nearly as possible like the top 
of a sycamore tree, and within a few 


my 


days there were more titlarks in his 
room than you could possibly imagine. 
My grandfather was in the Seventh 
Heaven, as you may well believe, and 
he often referred to this time as the 
happiest period in his life. Several of 
the guests, however, did not share this 
enthusiasm and the management was, 
on several occasions, on the point of 
asking him to take his hobby elsewhere 
had it not been for the fact that my 
grandmother was, at the time, in what, 


“ 


n those days, was referred to as “an 
nteresting condition.” 

But “autres temps, autres maurs” 
ind it was shortly after this that my 
crandfather met Ward McAllister, 
the acknowledged leader of New 
York’s “400” and right fielder on the 
ld Red Sox from 1882 to 1888, a re- 


markable record considering the condi- 


ed 


tion of the game at that time. Nat- 
urally lively friendship 
sprang up between these two leaders in 
their own lines, and through McAI- 


enough a 


lister my grandfather was able to in- 
terest many influential people in “‘avia- 
tion,” as the study of bird life was 
called at that time. (Owing to the 
unexpected invention of the airplane 
and the resultant confusion, this name 
was later changed to “ornithology.” ) 
Bird study was taken up by society and 
the 
Newport or 


became “rage” and no party at 
upper Fifth Avenue was 
complete without 
grandfather, who was always referred 
to as “that interesting Mr. O.” 
the more jealous ones, as “old 
lark.” But “old Titlark” or 
was wined, dined and féted—a chrys- 
anthemum was named after him—a 


considered my) 
or, by 

Tit- 
no, he 


famous ballerina fell madly in love 
with his picture—and through it all, 
I am happy to state, the old gentleman 
remained the same simple unspoiled 
chap he had always been and on the 
lith of April my grandmother pre- 
sented him with a handsome baby girl. 

Following this came the invention 
of the bicycle and an unforeseen series 
of events took place. Society, always 
slightly fickle, shifted its enthusiasm 
from birds to the 
source of pleasure and my grandfather 


more mechanical 





that 
had formerly fought for the 


soon ft ound 


many hostesses whe 
“honor 
now, strangely 


of his presence” were 


enough, “not at home’? when_ he 


called. “Madam 
about birds,” the 
“Madam is taking 
and the door would close. 

For 


father, who was 


can not talk to you 


butler would. sav. 


bicycle lesson,’ 


several manths my 
a fighter, went on 
leaving cards but the invention of the 
took last 
maining hope and when, one after 
noon, Mrs. Fish 


dentally, of course) 


grand- 


coaster-brake away his re- 
Stuyvesant 
knocked him 


down and ran over him with her new 
“‘wheel”’ at 


(accl- 


a garden party, he saw 
that the “jig” was up. 


HE rest is too well known to need 


re-telling—how the Maine was 
blown up in Havana harbor, how 
Dewey captured Manila, and how 
those seeds of discontent later were 
to reap terrible fruit in the World 
War. I started out this article with a 


more or less scientific description ot 
the birds who are now flying over New 
York and if thes 
been of help to anyone who is still se 


few words have 
interested in 
“ornithology” I am very glad to have 


old-fashioned as to be 


heen of service. 


DonaLp OcpEN STEWART 


THE BOY 


AND | 


PLAY AS YOU ENTER 


HEN I ask Finney, “What 

/ did you do in school today?” 

he is very likely to reply, 

“Oh, they took us sliding on that big 
hill over in Central Park.” 

Finney’s school goes in for modern 

Mind 


down in malice but I cannot avoid a 


education. you, this is not set 
certain envy, for at the age of nine 
[ was deep in fractions and had even 
ventured timidly into the domain of 
decimals. Jaunts to the zoo, excursions 
to Chinatown and picnics at Grant’s 
‘Tomb the curriculum 
when I was Finney’s age full thirty 
vears ago. 

How we would have fared in com- 
petition I can’t tell. PIl grant that he 
is more advanced in very many ways. 
Certainly his knowledge of prehistoric 
abruptly 


were not in 


animals came much mort 
than my own. Indeed at this moment 
he is far more learned in things ante- 
diluvian. The school (we will call it 
the Walton Academy for purposes of 
disguise ) does not specialize partic- 
ularly in dinosauri and mammoths; 
these merely happen to have caught 
Finney’s fancy. The the 
Walton seems to be that the pupil is 


motto at 


always right and should have what he 
wants. 

That this theory is engaging there 
is no denying. Still, I could wish that 
Finney would sooner or later develop 
even the mildest sort of crush on pen- 
manship. Not for the world would I 
have it taught after the manner which 
prevailed in my own school. Those 
bitter 
months and years when they insisted 


were dreary and days and 


that I could not crook my finger on 
the penholder. 
against it except the fact that it was 


Nothing was urged 


not the custom. My present belief in 
companionate marriage, anarchy, so- 
cialism, communism, the single tax and 
soft collars with a coat can 
all be traced back to this early revolt 


dinner 


against an arduous tradition. In later 
vears I’ve not been staunch in every 
fight against what seemed to me op- 


pression, but this at least may not be 


blamed upon some 
early pattern. In 
the fight about the 
jutting finger 
the pen I triumphed 
gloriously. They 
were bigger than I, 


those teachers, but I 


on 





licked them. The radical pos- 
ture of the writing hand re- 
mains. Nor was the effeminate 
ind self-conscious slant favored 
by the old Spencerians grafted 
into the practice of this child. 
Even a victor cannot expect to 
come off unscathed and because 
of the warfare I have today a 
most villainous fist, but at least 
I can read it myself. 

Finney, however, does not even try 
to accomplish anything more than a 
labored and uneven version of his own 
name which he is forced to set down 
in printed characters. [ve told him 
that if he ever aims to write a book 
and sign it for purchasers in the stores 
he’ll have a dreadful time. Almost I 
the would get him to 
practice on a starfish and use it for 
his mark. 

To be 
well enough. 


wish school 


sure, he knows his letters 
These he got at an 
early age and through a shrewd de- 
vice which vastly enhanced my respect 
for the Walton. While he was still 
tiny he returned day 
completely and correctly from A to Z. 
Knowing that his scholastic work had 
been largely confined to fooling with 
colored chalk and singing nursery 
rhymes I was amazed. “Finney, how 
did you learn that?” I asked him. 
“Oh, down at school we sometimes 
play school,” he told me. If all knowl- 
edge could thus be imparted as a sort 
of game, education would be already 
in the utopian stage. But I doubt 
whether long division can ever be 
they 


one and went 


made a popular sport unless 
change the rules. 

Of course, there is a possible solu- 
tion for this writing problem in the 
life of Finney. I could give him my 
typewriter but I don’t want to have 
to go back myself to pen and ink and 
a blotter. Mechanical imperfections 
have not kept Finney wholly out of 
the vocation of authorship. In the 
weekly journal of the school I find 
him represented in the fiction page with 
a serial of which this is the first in- 

stallment: 


g 


“tramp’s mother 
had died so long ago 
he couldn’t remember 
her, his father was a 
mystery he had dis- 
appeared when tramp 
was two months old. 








“Tramp was a small bull terrier with 
a wiggily tail in fact all his tales were 
wiggily. his main food supply was from 
the garbage pails nearby. Tramps name 
came to him from the children for he 
was a wanderer. He was going in search 
of a garbage can when he came upon 
a drinken man.” 


I have no knowledge of the out- 
come of this story, cut off so abruptly 
in the first number, but enough has 
appeared to show that the author stems 
from Sherwood Anderson, Dreiser 
and the other members of the modern 
realistic group. The method of com- 
position was dictation. Finney spoke 
his novel and one of the more ad- 
vanced pupils, a Ph.D. possibly, was 
kind enough to transcribe it. Whether 
or not sex will come into the plot 
more largely in later installments I 
have no means of telling but it is not 
unlikely. In this respect Finney’s 
school completely outdistances the one 
where I grew up. At nine he knows 
far more about the facts of life than 
I had grasped at seventeen and takes 
them much more calmly. 


HIS leaves the Walton two up on 

the old academy with another 
point in its favor still to come. A 
modern psychologist has just worked 
out a new intelligence test based upon 
the length of allegiance to Santa 
Claus. According to his calculations, 
a bright child should abandon his be- 
lief around the age of five. And if a 
child persists in faith beyond the age 
of ten the scientist is seriously inclined 
to set him down as mentally deficient. 
I cannot altogether accept this system 
of rating for Finney quit at four 
while I was still a sucker up to the 
age of twelve. Perhaps it was not 
just dumbheadedness on my part. Vers 
possibly I had an inkling of the truth 
before the split came. One of my 
defects is unswerving loyalty as al! 
my friends will testify. Even thoug! 
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I didn’t believe in Santa Claus I might 
very well have not cared to hurt his 
feelings. 

We had both hymns and the Bible 
in our school but Walton seems not 
to urge religion on its scholars. This, 
according to a great many speeches 
in the papers, leads to juvenile delin- 
quency, crime and the violation of 
the Volstead act. Still I find that Fin- 
ney’s code of ethics is higher than my 
own. 

Only the other day he shamed me. 
Meeting the author of a well known 
children’s book, I felt embarrassed be- 
cause a friend of mine had sailed into 
it in a review. To cover my confusion 
I said, “Hello, Lief, my little boy’s 
just read your book and thinks it’s 
great.” This was a lie but to myself 
I said, ‘““There’s no harm done. I 
pleased Lief Pitt and hurt nobody.” 
However enough of guilty conscience 
remained to induce me to make a re- 
port of the incident to Finney to- 
gether with an explanation of the rea- 
sons for my conduct. He was in- 
dignant. “I didn’t like the book at 
all,” he told me. “I thought it was a 
terrible book.” 

Again, I protested feebly that I'd 
done no harm. 

“It was so too, harm,” Finney in- 
sisted. “You told him that I liked his 
book and now he’ll go on writing 
more terrible books.” 

But in some respects the code of 
conduct in the Walton is looser than 
that under which 
[ was reared. Not 
long ago I re- 
ceived a_ letter 
of bitter protest 
from a man who 
said he thought I 
ought to know 
bout the “go- 
ings on” at the 
Walton. He 
stated that at a 
school dance one 
room was set 
in which 
the children were 
pe rmitted to 

noke and also 
it when some 
| the youngsters 
the party came 
snickering around 
to tell the teach- 
rs that there was 
petting in the 
conservatory they 
were told to mind 





aside 


their own business and let the older 
girls alone. 

Since this party concerned pupils in 
classes several grades above that in 
which Finney is being educated I took 
no notice but the school furnished me 
with an explanation just the same. The 
smoking room the authorities admit- 
ted, but they added that this was con- 
fined to mature pupils of fifteen or 
sixteen. Since students of that age all 
smoked anyway the teachers saw no 
reason why they should not do so 
openly rather than in the coatroom or 
the cellar. With this I agreed readily 
enough though I am fairly strict about 
smoking and would not care to have 
any child of mine indulge in nicotine, 
except possibly an occasional cigarette, 
until the age of fourteen. As for the 
petting the school spokesman said that 
did not occur at Walton but was an 
incident at a summer camp where one 
or two of the Walton teachers served. 
I must find out the name of that 
camp and send Finney to it when he’s 
a little older. 


T would not be a complete picture, 
however, to present Finney and the 
other Waltonites as completely hard- 
boiled and self-sufficient. In certain 
matters I fear they are more gullible 
than youngsters in my generation. At 
any rate this goes for Finney. He 
believes everything he sees in the ad- 
vertisements. Only the other day he 
was all excited about a Shetland pony 











The National Academy opens as usual 


which could be obtained free by any- 
one who solved a simple puzzle. I 
knew there must be some catch in it 
because I could solve the puzzle my- 
self. But Finney is still expectant. “Be 
a Magician,” “Be a Drummer,” “Be 
a Detective,” all such slogans attract 
him. Only yesterday he had me write 
to a company which advertises, “Be 
the Life of the Party—Learn to 
Whistle.” I certainly hope there’s a 
catch in this one. 

Some of the offers, I must admit, 
sound most alluring. For instance 
there was the one headed, “Throw 
Your Voice.” “Into a trunk, under the 
bed or anywhere,” the prospectus con- 
tinued. “Lots of fun fooling the 
teacher, policeman or friends.” 


ATURALLY I can’t tell 

whether the Walton is just the 
ideal school for Finney until I know 
what he plans to do with his life. If 
it is his intention to enter the field 
of art or advertising this will do as 
well as any other. If he plans to be 
a sky-writer he will have to matricu- 
late at a place which sets more store 
by penmanship. Then, there is the 
question of college. Possibly the Wal- 
ton does not adhere wholly to go-as- 
you-please in its upper classes. Futile 
as many of the requirements for en- 
trance may be, some knowledge is nec- 
essary to pass them. I don’t want Fin- 
ney to be limited in his choice to Yale 


or Princeton. —Barey BLAKE 
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now to. stretch the magazine 
himself, Ford, Se é ——>————_j passed along a 
the ‘Titan, pushed UNIT N°48963146 : production line 
out his power a wee . while one me- 
round him in TI — chanic putin 
many directions. LJ / I— — UNIT 8248963147 humor, another 

He started the / 7 —<—~ wl »\ ROUND PEGS thought, another 
Dearborn Inde- | S facts —did the 
pendent. He | manufacture: 
wanted a stick to | nod, smile, ex- 
shake at writers claim, “I see, | 
who. attacked see. Well, may- 
him. Not know- be. Go ahead.” 
ing much about The Dearborn 
the writing busi- = Independent was 
ness he began hard to sell but 
slowly. He Ford found a 
bought for five way to sell it. He 
thousand dollars = forced it on his 
an old web- dealers and made 
press which the them distribute it 
American Boy among their cus- 
magazine had tomers. In this 
discarded, hired way it reached a 
a pressman named me lead-pipe circu- 
Louie Bunker, lation of seven 
and assembled a hundred — thou- 
sta ff—P ipp of the ~ sand. Before it 
Detroit Times, was discontinued 
Cameron, Row- = in December, 
land. He sent a I~ 1927, he had 
representative to —sZ Z made it run with- 
a magazine out much help. 
writer, He ceased making 


“Mr. Ford is 
starting a maga- 
zine. He wants f 
it to be the best \Bawen 








in America. He 
thought you 
might — suggest 
some ideas.” 
“Certainly,” the magazine man 
“If he wants to have the best 
magazine tell him to get the best 
writers. Tell him to get Shaw, Kip- 
ling, Galsworthy—people like that. 
For thirty thousand an issue he can 
have the best magazine in the world.” 
Hearing this, Ford shook his head. 
““That’s foolish,” he said; “this is 
going to be a national magazine, isn’t 
it? Well, how did this Shaw and 
Galsworthy get their reputations, eh? 
Writing for national magazines, 
didn’t they? All right, if you write 
my Magazine, won’t you have reputa- 
tions like them? All right. Go ahead 
and write it.” 
When the 


said. 


potential Shaws and 


Galsworthies had gotten out a few 


Henry Ford | 





his agents buy it. 
Most of _ the 
newspaper men 
who wrote for it 








issues Ford gave another illustration 
of how his ideas on all subjects are 
reflected from automobile production. 
Calling in the editor he complained 
of the way the paper was run. He 
had noticed that each article was be- 
ing written by a separate man—one 
wrote funny stories, another edi- 
torials, another the stories that had 
facts in them. That wasn’t efficient. 
If a magazine was made up of articles 
then the article was the unit of pro- 
duction. One mechanic didn’t make a 
car all by himself. An article should 
be passed along the line of production 
—one worker could put in the humor, 
another the facts, another the moral. 
Only when the editor, using images 
Ford could understand, explained that 





seemed ashamed 
to have their names in Mr. Ford’s 
paper. They explained quickly that 
they could sell him stuff nobody else 
would buy. 

He is said to have lost five hun- 





dred thousand dollars a year on 
the Dearborn Independent, but he 
was satisfied. He had a medium 


through which to boost his political 
hopes and fight back at his critics. He 
had not at that time forgotten how 
a jury of his peers decided that the 
Chicago Tribune, in calling him 
anarchist, had damaged him to t 
extent of six cents. 


EFORE he had stopped worrying 

about his newspaper he bought 
hospital. It had been a public organ'- 
zation that depended on charity 1 
support. It had run into debt and the 
Detroit Times had started a campaig" 
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for funds. Ford’s name was published 
as one of the patrons of the failing 
hospital. His wife showed him the 
story. 

“T see that you are a failure finan- 
cially,” she said. 

He repeats this with a smile, saying: 
“I decided to give the contributors 
their money back and run the place 
myself.” 

Because he thinks that Americans 
“ought to resent pampering” he runs 
the hospital for a profit, but a work- 
man can go there to have his arm set 
and the workman’s wife to have her 
baby at reasonable cost. When a pa- 
tient goes to the hospital for any treat- 
ment his whole body is examined and 
card-indexed. Another rule forbids the 
doctors who practice there to practice 
anywhere else. The nurses punch time- 
clocks. ‘The charges are four dollars 
and a half a day, one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for a major opera- 
tion. Surgeons have called it the most 
efficient hospital in the world. 

Soon after it was organized, Ford 
went into the airplane business. An 
airplane engineer named Stout had 
asked him to buy stock in a company 
that he was starting in Detroit. Ford 
refused, but said he would give the 
land for the airport gratis. When 
planes began to drone over Dearborn 
his curiosity in anything mechanical 
made him spend considerable time at 
the airport. He would lean in the door- 
ways of hangars talking to the me- 
chanics. Pretty soon he bought out the in- 
vestors and took the whole thing over. 

He bought the Wayside Inn. The 
consciousness of his own importance 
American character that has 
made him preserve the house he was 
born in, and every souvenir of his 
early work, had sharpened his interest 
in a story that this old place at Sud- 
bury, Mass., where Longfellow wrote 
the “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” was 
falling down for want of money to 
repair it. He renovated it with char- 
acteristic thoroughness. Now visitors 
ire welcomed by hostesses who show 
them upstairs to deep colonial beds, 
while waitresses set pans of biscuits to 
rise by the open fire. On the walls 
are hayrakes, posting-horns, flipping- 
rons, tankards, spurs, warming-pans, 
nd a maple-sugar bucket inscribed 
vith the names of Harvey Firestone 

id the Prince of Wales. Ford’s 
magination went further. He de- 
cided to have a whole primitive 
\merican community, with grist- 
mills and a wool-carding factory, 


as an 


ON ENLIVENING THE CITY 


as background for the Little Red 
Schoolhouse a few miles off, which he 
bought too, hearing that it was the 
place referred to in the rhyme about 
Mary and her Little Lamb. 

The people of Sudbury, to whom 
these changes have brought a lot of 
money, could see the advantage of 
restoring landmarks but could not 
understand why he insisted on having 
the beams chopped by hand, put to- 
gether with wooden pegs, and dragged 
to their places by oxen with brass- 
tipped horns. Would he admit visitors 
who drove up in automobiles, they 
asked. 


IS interest in antiques, his asso- 

ciates said, was the only thing 
that could have made him buy the 
Detroit, Toledo & Irontown Railroad 
— it had been losing money for years 
but Ford made it a model of efficiency 
that has been copied all over the 
world. His freight cars never have 
hot boxes because he invented a lubri- 
cating system, like an automobile’s, 
for their 
wheels. He 
bought a 
line of 
steamboats ) 
to bring 
metal ore 
down from ( : 
his mines, 
He pays the j 2 
crews twice wn 
as much as —s 
other boat- 
owners but 
forbids wos 
them to , 
smoke. 
Coal comes 
to him 
from his : nt ; 
own mines : 
in West 
Virginia 
and Ken- 
tucky. He 
converts a 
ton worth 
five dollars 
into coke 
and by- 
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products worth twelve dollars and 
a half. He decided to make his own 
windshields and in doing so became 
the second largest glass-maker in the 
world, After experimenting for three 
years his plant began to turn out plate 
glass in continuous sheets, a thing ex- 
perts said could never be done. 

He tried to buy Muscle Shoals. He 
planned to use the electric power 
drawn from water to start industries 
of many sorts that would in turn 
cause new towns and even cities to be 
built along the rocky shallow of the 
Tennessee River where the govern- 
ment had built a dam and a nitrate 
plant and then abandoned them. He 
is still interested in Muscle Shoals, 
but this and all his side-projects—even 
his ambition to be President—matter 
very little compared to his interest in 
making cars. 


HEN he built his first car he 
probably knew more about gas- 
oline engines than anyone 
in the world. There are only three 
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or four men now who know as much 
as he does, and they are engineers 
rather than manufacturers. Most of 
the companies now trying in a fierce 
trade war to get their prices down to 
his have adopted his methods of pro- 
duction. Ford likes to be copied—he 
keeps no secrets. Any technical expert 
can go through the plant at Fordson 
and stay as long as he likes. The of- 
ficials who take him round will an- 
swer all his questions and even give 
him blueprints to take home. The 
difficulty of under-selling Ford is not 
a matter of method but of per- 
formance. 

Long ago, in his own machine shop, 
Ford worked by trial and error. He 
made a part and then tested it. In 
making the new car, Model A, he 
worked the same way. He organized 
two departments—one to design, the 
other to test. He provided no way for 
these separate organizations to report 
to each other. The designers would 
make a gear—the testers would send 
it back with the teeth ripped out. The 
stripped gear was the statement of 
what had happened. The designers 
only knew they had been successful 
when a part did not come back. 


" 
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“Y'know, in this 


job we don’t get a single 


the end of the year he plans to be 
making ten thousand cars a day and to 
be employing a hundred and fifty 
thousand men. Just now he still loses 
money on every car but he has 
insisted on having the model fully 
equipped with accessories. When his 
testing and designing staffs had set up 
a few cars he got into a sedan and 
drove it over stones and planks in a 
lot behind the Fordson plant, sending 
it back with a criticism written in 
crayon on a piece of yellow paper: 
“Good, but it rides too hard. Put on 
hydraulic shock absorbers.” 


ILVER-HAIRED now and a bil- 
lionaire, looking twenty years 
older then he did ten years ago, he is 
still anxiously concerned with practi- 
cal mechanics and it is still as hard 
as ever for anyone who does not know 
him to relate his brilliant practical in- 
telligence to some of the wild things 
he has done and some of the state- 
ments, positive and scarcely sound, that 
he has worded with such admirable 
terseness. It is not likely that Ford 
himself would defend all the ideas he 
has had in the last ten years. Some of 
them—like this scheme for building 
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ultra violet ray from the sun. They just hit the glass and 


bounce off.” 


“Yeah, what a life, what a life!” 


Some newspapers reported that he 
had spent one hundred million dollars 
making Model A, This is not true; so 
far he has spent perhaps fifteen to 
twenty million dollars—very little 


considering the scale he works on. By 


factories out in the wheat fields so 
that when farmers were not tending 
crops they could be making shoes or 
carburetors—were harmless but not 
reasoned out; others, like the attack on 
the Jews, seemed, to liberal-minded 
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people, to have been produced by 
machine capable of manufacturing no- 
tions but incapable of reasoning. 

In a way, Ford’s mind is such a ma- 
chine. One of his friends told me he 
thought Ford kept always before him, 
as an example of what he wanted to 
be like, the image of a dollar watch. 
That may be more than a fancy— 
Ford fixed enough watches when he 
was a boy to recognize the poetry of 
the symbol, wasteless and symmetri- 
cal. But that figure too leaves out a lot 
of qualities that belong to Ford; per- 
haps the only true criticism you can 
make of him is that he lacks some- 
thing that has been a part of most 
authentically great men and which 
may be called the General Idea. He 
has fixed his mind too hard on one 
detail after another to understand the 
proper relationship of all things. It is 
the lack of this idea that makes him 
seem bleak and erratic when he is only 
puzzled. To that lack also may be due 
the listening, guessing quality of his 
face. 

But always his own character sur- 
vives the imagery concocted to explain 
it. Provincial and isolated, he is a 
great man in spite of his sharp angles, 
perhaps even because of them, and be- 
cause he represents so many other 
Americans who are just like him. 
There are thousands of farmers in 
Michigan and Ohio who express 
thoughts like his in almost identical 


‘ , language and who lack only his power 


of turning them into facts. There are 


/ mechanics running red gas stations in 


country towns who lack the brains and 
courage to invent anything but who 
have his kind of a wiry, meagre body 
and conjecturing mind, and who 
tinker with machines all day just as he 
used to. Ford represents all these men 
and he represents something more ab- 
stract—Progress, the Iron Age—no 
matter what you call it, he has had 
an important part in its development. 
And so you come down to his real sig- 
nificance, which might be put in this 
way: if it were possible to preserv: 
alive, for the interests of history, one 
man from each century and country— 
not, of course, the best or wisest, but 
the one who represented most thor- 
oughly the hopes, crudities, back- 
ground, and achievements of his place 
—no one could better represent this 
time and the United States than Henry 


Ford. —Niven Buscu, JR. 


(This is the last of the series 
of articles on Henry Ford.) 
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KING, QUEEN, KNAVE, BUT NO ACE 


requires superb vitality to get 

through a Ziegfeld first night. 
In the first place it ends just about 
when your favorite bootlegger is clos- 
ing. In the second, the display of 
costumes and curtains and jewels 
makes you feel as though you’d been 
taking the inventory at Saks-Fifth 
Avenue, and now that the prodigal 
Mr. Ziegfeld is going in for plot so 
heavily there is an added sensation of 
having spent a weekend with a scenario 
writer. 

Then there are the people who 
applaud for encores. No matter how 
good a thing is, if I’m going to get 
as much as Mr. Ziegfeld provides on 
his first nights I don’t want any of it 
twice, and yet half the audience spats 
its hands half-wittedly for more of 
every song and dance. With well- 
directed kicks, hisses, and glances I 
can usually regulate this nuisance in 
my particular locality, but the be- 
havior of the rest of the house is al- 
most certain to bring on one of my 
black rages. 

“The Three Musketeers,” which is 
the latest Ziegfeld offering at the 
Lyric, not only preserves much of the 
Dumas plot but William Anthony 
McGuire, who did the adapting, has 
added quite a lot of his own. 

To describe the production’s pic- 
torial virtues I must take out the 
stencil about “lavish magnificence of 
settings and costumes” which I keep 
filed under “Z” for ready reference. 
Rudolf Friml has provided it with a 
good, thick, rambunctious score. Den- 
nis (Vagabond) King acquits him- 
self as D’Artagnan with grace if he 
does seem a trifle orchidaceous in com- 
parison with the Fairbanks interpre- 
tation of the character. Vivienne Se- 
gal is pleasant as Constance Bonacieux 
(unmarried and never poisoned), 
Lester Allen droll as _ Planchet, 
Yvonne D’Arle melodious as Anne, 


Queen of France. The Albertina 


PP rscrics ope as they are, it 


Rasch girls contribute their hypnotic 
Prace, 

Just to add the real Ziegfeld-criti- 
cism touch to this criticism I’d better 


say that there is very little good, Gas- 
con laughter in the piece, or for the 
matter of that, laughter of any sort. 
My real quarrel with “The Three 
Musketeers,” however, is because of its 
maltreatment of Lady De Winter, 
for the fatal, demoniac Milady 
is shown in it as fluffy arid dimpling 
and with no more menace than our 
white rabbit, Snowball. Of course on 
the stage of the Lyric there’s never a 
hint of that scene where, by the light 
of the reddened moon, she goes fight- 
ing to her death by the river Lys. 
Perhaps it’s inconsistent, after con- 
demning half the musical shows of 
the season for not having good books, 
to mutter against the excellent “Three 
Musketeers” for profaning too good 
a book, but after all some things are 
sacred, and Milady is one of them. 
ie WELVE THOU- 
SAND,” by Bru- 
no Frank, which Basil 
Sydney and Mary El- 
lis have brought to 
the Garrick Theatre 


for part of each 
week, is the great 
popular success of 


modern Germany. 

The scene is a 
petty German state at 
the time of the American Revolution. 
The reigning prince is selling twelve 
thousand of his subjects to the English 
king for use as mercenaries in his 
colonial war. This is against the wish 
of Frederick the Great and so is be- 
ing kept profoundly secret. No letters 
are allowed to cross the borders ex- 
cept those bearing the Prince’s seal 
or that of the fair Baroness of Span- 
genberg, his mistress. 

Piderit, secretary to his Serene 
Highness, comes of peasant stock and 
his two brothers are to be in the draft. 
He uses the seal of the Spangenberg, 
given him to send to Berlin for a hair- 
dresser, to warn Frederick of the ne- 
gotiation. Frederick sends a colonel 
who stops the shipment of the troops 
but betrays Piderit, then when he is 
about to be broken on the wheel, saves 
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him, the betrayal having been only a 
test. In Germany the problem of an ab- 
solute monarch’s claim to dispose of 
the lives of his subjects has a contem- 
porary emotional value which it lacks 
here. To an American audience the 
conditions described in ‘Twelve 
Thousand” are picturesque, but not 
absorbing. Without that appeal the 
play wants vitality. 

There is no love story, though the 
Garrick production makes a convul- 
sive effort to imply one. The ground- 
work seems all laid for a smash-bang 
melodrama, but it never happens. One 
feels that Herr Frank would be a 
little shocked at such an idea. “Twelve 
Thousand” is a serious effort, and in 
life people don’t act as they do in 
melodramas. 

In point of fact the personages 
involved in ““T'welve Thousand” are 
not very real anyway, so it behooves 
them to be a good deal more interest- 
ing than life. Miss Ellis, as the 
Baroness, achieves this by looking 
really irrationally lovely, a method not 
open to the rest of the cast. Basil 


Sydney plays Piderit in his wonted 
War Memorial vein, and all the others 
are more than adequate in their parts. 





The sum total is a mild, tasteful 
evening’s entertainment enchantingly 
beautiful to the eye, a valentine with 
the history assignment penned across it. 


T Hampden’s Theatre, “King 
Henry V” is affording Walter 
Hampden an opportunity to be ever so 
kingly, but whatever Mr. Hampden’s 
shortcomings as an actor New York 
owes him gratitude for the plays he 
forces upon it. Superb poem to a na- 
tional hero that it is, “King Henry V” 
can’t be ruined by some strutting. One 
thinks it’s going to be. One settles 
down to be bored, and I did find the 
early, conventionalized scenes tedious. 
Then suddenly it gets into its stride of 
realism and poetry, and I defy you to 
resist it. 
True, my ears have grown so little 
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used to oratory that some of the 
speeches hypnotized me with their 
bravura syllables until I could no more 
have told their meaning than have 
parsed a piece of music, but the sensa- 
tion is gorgeous. And there’s an au- 
thentic expeditionary force quality 
about the battle scenes I hadn’t learned 
to appreciate when I read “King 
Henry V” (with marginal notes) in 
college, a vividness not muffled by the 
occasional hamminess up at Hamp- 
den’s. 

The settings in the Gordon Craig 
manner which it has been given by 
Claude Bragdon suit the chronicle to 
a T, and there are some excellent per- 


formances, notable among them Cecil 
Yapp as Fluellen, Reynolds Evans as 
the Constable, and Edwin Phillips as 
Bardolph’s boy. “King Henry V” 
provides an excellent way to take your 
Spring Shakespeare. 


LL that needs be reported of “The 
Buzzard,” by Courtenay Savage, 
at the Broadhurst, is that “the entire 
action of the play takes place in the 
library of John Collier.” Naturally 
John Collier doesn’t last through the 
first act. The most dangerous thing 
a character in a play can do these days 
is own a couple of sets of books. 
The first part of “The Buzzard” 








“THE SILENT HOUSE” 


Here are all the terrors of the exciting play at the Morosco except the 
screams of the lady sitting next to you. The gentleman with snake is Dr. 
Chan-Fu (Howard Lang). The falling body is that of the hero (Allan 
Dinehart) who seems murdered, but really iswt. The heroine (Helen 
Chandler) is playing with lethal gas, but fortunately the Chinaman be- 


low her is Ho-Fang (Clarke Silvernail) who saves everybody. 
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seemed to me rather better than som: 
mystery plays I’ve seen, the midd] 
part worse than most, and the last co: 
tained that string of confessions whi: 
was once guaranteed to give an audi- 
ence a series of surprises but whi 
now, I am glad to report, allows 
a hearty laugh. 

—CHARLES BRACKET! 





Joseph H , 60, has made his escape 
from Dr. McDonald’s Sanitarium, and 
county authorities are being appealed to 
to assist in the search for him. H——., 
tall, thin and dignified, and an excellent 
conversationalist, left the institution clad 
only in his pajamas and a pair of old 
rubbers.—The World. 

Really all an excellent 
conversationalist needs, 


LADY 
IN MOURNING 


She wears black 
Like a muffling shroud. 
She came back to us, 
Fair and proud. 


She sees naught 
With open eyes. 
Death has taught 
Her what is wise. 
Deaf and still 
She goes her way. 
She never will 
Have more to say. 
She gives preacher 
Just a nod. 
Another teacher 
Showed her God. 


And down by the stream 
Forever after, 
She walks in a dream 
Of love and laughter. 
—ELsPF! 





Dear Annie Laurie: 


There is a_ fellow ( 
drives an ice cream truck 
through our city near!) 


every day. Although I hav 
never spoken to him, when 
I learned he was going 
take my girl friend to 
theatre, a terrible feeling 
went through me and | an 
sure it is love. What 40 
you think? I am 16 years 
old, 5 feet 3 inches tall an¢ 
weigh 200 pounds. 
BROKEN HEART! 
—Advice column in 


Philadelphia Public Le 


It is love. 
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will suggest a decorative scheme so 
unconventional in character that it 
becomes an intimate expression of one’s 
personality. *® x sly ~» 


(it often an object of singular charm 


@ Such an instance is the interior before 
you... alluringly developed around a rare 
XVII Century Spanish bed, intagliated in 
subdued gold and color. » This lovely 
piece, silhouetted against an old Italian 
damask, contrasts happily with the carved 


De 


Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets p 


CABINETMAKERS 


ork Ga 


INCORPORATED 


DECORATORS 


Venetian chair, the walnut cassone 
serving as a commode, and other pieces 
of earlier origin. ¥ © v v 


Should this suggestion by chance intrigue 
you, a visit to these Galleries will reveal 
many fascinating objects worthy of a well- 
considered decorative scheme— whether 
you wish to invest your surroundings with 
the historic interest of the early renaissance, 
the gayety of XVIII Century France, or 
the classic feeling of Georgian decoration. 


ries 
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HE dis- 
patcher for 
the tugboat 


company sat at a 
long desk facing a 
window which 
looked out over the harbor, and worked 
at his telephones. Before him on the 
table lay a pad of printed forms on 
which he wrote from time to time, and 
at his elbow were powerful binoculars 
with which he swept the great pano- 
rama of water and shore that lay be- 
low him like a map. A ticker machine 
stuttered intermittently, bringing news 
of the movement of ships: ‘“Pan- 
American sailed Brooklyn 9:09.” 
“Aquitania sailed New York 9:22.” 
“Three Dalzell tugs left Staten Island 
aa" 

The dispatcher picked up a receiver 
at the tinkle of a bell. “Hello. Hello, 








CLEOPHUS 
THE 
HYPMOTIST 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


IN THE HARBOR 


there hung a dozen indicator dials, 
trembling with slight vibrations. The 
floor of the engine room was made of 
steel grating, and through an opening 
a narrow companionway led down to 
the engines: vast pistons which rose 
and fell, whirling the weights of the 
counterbalance blocks with noiseless 
power and sending their full thrust of 
energy to the propellor shaft. Through 
a narrow door, the fires of the three 
boilers gleamed ruddily, ten feet be- 
low the water line, and while a lean 
fellow stoked them a fierce heat 
scorched our faces, 

Forward in the pilot house we 
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found Al Howell! 
Captain: tall, 
blond and direct, 
with shrewd New 
England eyes and 
a weathered face. 
His quarters were snug and neat. From 
his little cabin, with its bunk and 
lockers, a few steps led up to the whee! 
room which commanded a view in al! 
directions. —The wheel room was en- 
closed in glass and a steam radiator 
hissed comfortably. Brass was every- 
where: the wheel itself, with long, 
gleaming spokes; bell pulls, binnacle, 
and speaking tubes. The air of the 
Dalzellea was an air of blunt strength 
and no uncertain self-respect, and her 
captain was part of it. He wore a neat 
blue suit, with a silk muffler around his 
neck, and he was meticulously careful 
of the ashes from his pipe. 
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Captain. Where are you?—All right, 
go down and meet the Dominican. 
Due to leave Quarantine 9:30— 
Wait a minute, I'll see.” He picked 
up his binoculars. ‘“She’s at Quaran- 
tine now.—Yes, call me up when 
you’ve docked her.” 

He peered through his glasses again. 
“There comes the Dalzellea,” he said. 
“She’s making for the Battery to pick 
you up.” 

At 9:30, then, of a cold and still 
and brilliant morning, we went aboard 
the tug Dalzellea and steamed off 
quickly down the bay. She was as 
shipshape as a man-o’-war. Her nar- 
row decks were swabbed down clean 
and the iron of her bitts was freshly 
painted. Aft, the engine room housed 
the cylinder heads: smooth drums of 
polished steel and brass over which 
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Going down the bay at a full 
run, we talked of politics and the ship- 
ping business, of prohibition and the 
way the tugboat trade is run. 

While the New York sky line 
slipped behind us, changing momen- 
tarily in the sunlight, and the anchored 
ships of the bay moved past our vision, 
the Captain pointed out the buoys 
which marked the channel, or marked 
the beds of ships that lay sunken in 
the roadway. He had eyes of amazing 
keenness. Ships or boats that moved 
through the restless harbor miles awa} 
were instantly recognized by him. He 
knew every vessel by the lift of her 
stacks or the cut of her bows, and he 
knew their captains. 

We passed St. George, on Staten 
Island, and just above the narrows Vv 
came alongside the Dominican. Her 
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SILVER COFFEE POT BY JACOB MARSH OF LONDON, CIRCA 1767 


It is the glamor of the past that makes Old English 
silver a delight to own—quite apart from its own 
perfect beauty. Our collection contains examples of 


the work of the most esteemed early silversmiths. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS IN NEW YORK FOR 118 YEARS 


PARIS - PALM BEACH - SOUTHAMPTON 


FIFTH AVE., CORNER 48TH ST.,. NEW YORK - : 
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The 


Water Tower 














THE NEW BAGDAD BUGLE 


Vol. Il. No. VII. Weather: You’ve said it. 


“TWINS,” says Doc Billings. 

The gates of heaven were left ajar the other 
night so that two little angels fluttered out 
and down to New Bagdad to rejoice the heart 
of Mrs. John (“Chuck”) O’Rourke, who is 
doing well. The proud father in an interview 
by Ye Editor expressed his delight in un- 
measured terms but said it had been an awful! 
strain on him. He has returned to his posi- 
tion in the rolling mills of the East. The 
Christening promises to be the social event 
of the month. Congratulations to all con- 
cerned, say we. 


SAUNTERINGS 

Sidney W. Horsehair, our popular mayor, 
barely escaped serious injury when he slid 
down the front steps of his home on a kiddie 
car some criminal-minded child had left in 
the vicinity. His head struck the lowest step, 
fracturing it. 

Cut-rate sale of nursing bottles, baby 
powder, toothpicks, lipsticks and other inti- 
macies. Henk’s Popular Drug Store. Adv. 

Eggs are selling at 42 cents a dozen—when 
you can get them. 


POEM 


A little sighing wind and then 
Laughed the census man in glee: 
“There’s added to the race of men 

A pleasing thing for me.” 

Two pretty babes the sweet result 
Where wedlock once has been, 
And over them in mother cult 
Rules Mrs. O’Rourke as queen. 

—Eloise Arlington Poe. 


ADVICE TO THE LOVESHORN 
By Ima Moron 


Dear Miss Moron: 

When my husband married me he swore 
he’d be good to Lolo, my Peke, but even on 
our honeymoon he began to treat her coldly. 
Is my duty to him who can speak for him- 
self—and does—or to poor Lolo who has no 
words? 

Frantic Wire. 


Dear Frantic Wife: 
_ It’s not a question of choosing. Your duty 
is to BOTH. Keep the dear little dog ever 
before his eyes and let nature take its course. 
Write me again, dearie, your problem is one 
that interests many women. 

Ima Moron. 


AQUAZONE, the only mineral water super- 
charged with oxygen, delicious, sparkling, the 
mixer that insures against a headache the next 
morning, may be purchased from the Busy 
Bee Stores, the Daniel Reeves Stores, Gristede 
Brothers and from other good grocers. Also 
druggists. It’s served at all good clubs, hotels 
and restaurants. It will be sent from the 
nearest place on a telephone call to 


VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement 





captain was on the bridge and her mate 
leaning over from the forecastle head, 
and a handful of passengers hung 
along the rail, watching our arrival. 

“Hello, Mr. Mate,” our Captain 
hailed. “There’ll be another boat in a 
minute.” His voice boomed across 
the water with that 
crisp resonance char- 
acteristic of water- 
men. “Stand by, Mr. 
Mate, to take our 
heavin’ line.” 

One of the tug’s 
crew of eight swung 
a thin line upward 
toward the Domini- 
can’s bows, and it was 
caught by a sailor. A 


(Pam tt ca ama 


Index to departments on and as we came up 

the pages which follow: 

OUT OF TOWN 

THE ART GALLERIES 56 

ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: 
PARIS FASHIONS LETTER 62 
FEMININE FASHIONS 62 
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hour from our sighting her, the Do- 
minican’s were walking 
across her gangplanks to land. W 
pushed out across the bay toward the 
Jersey shore at the mouth of Kill yan 
Kull. 
A Standard Oil tanker was waiting 
to be hauled clear of 
her docks and started 


passengers 


on her voyage to 
Central America. 


Two other tugs wer 
there ahead of us. 


the tanker was cast- 
48 ing loose the lines 
which held her great 
steel bulk to the pier. 
But we had not lost 


moment later she had THIS AND THAT 66 our way, coming in to 
our hawser aboard, - oe ee 67 the pier head, before 
and was making it ee eee 70 the sharp eyes of our 
' a POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 72 ~~ ea oe ON 
fast to a forward THE SKY LINE 74 Captain caught some- 
chock. Our boat THE CURRENT CINEMA 77 thing amiss, and he 
swung in the ebb tide, BOXING = bellowed through a 
her propellor bit at — ; speaking trumpet: 

; INDOOR POLO 86 a ; 
the water, and in a coout azn 89 Hey — Mate! 


moment the ship was 
moving slowly along 
behind us. Before we 
had gone two hundred 
yards, the second tug appeared from 
the direction of the city, steaming rap- 
idly, with two great plumes of white 
spray soaring from her bows. When 
she came up, the second tug attached 
herself to the ship’s stern. We swung 
across the channel, and put in for the 
Brooklyn shore. 


O most of us in New York, the 

Chelsea docks and the Battery are 
the city’s water front. But these are quite 
nothing against the cluttered mazes of 
the Brooklyn harbor line, with its deep 
indentations, its hidden basins, its baf- 
fling turns of direction. All about us 
lay hulls, loading or unloading, and in 
the air was the pungent odor of salt 
spray, coffee, spices and fruit. The 
Dominican’s berth was at the side of 
a long, low pier, well inside a little 
lagoon formed by the huddling docks, 
and toward this we drew her slowly. 
It took only a few minutes for the 
puffing tugs to cut her through a nar- 
row opening, swing her sharply in the 
slack water, and lay her gently against 
her pier. They worked swiftly and 
with precision, backing and hauling 
and darting at the ship’s side like ter- 
riers snapping at a bear. A few whis- 
tle blasts from the bridge, a few rich 
oaths here and there, the water churn- 
ing as the deep sunken screws of the 
boat bit into it—and within half an 


READING AND WRITING 
AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 98 


93 Mate! Don’t heave 
that line! Can’t you 


’ 
a see you ve got a 
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gangway out!” 

The mate, who was ordering the 
tanker’s stern hawser cast free, looked 
up quickly. But even as he did so, the 
eddying water moved the ship out- 
ward until it had taken up the slack 
of the loosened line, and a steel gang- 
plank leading from the ship’s deck to 
the pier slipped off to hang perilously 
down the side of the hull toward the 
water. 

“Hey!” yelled our Captain. “Don’t 
heave on that rope now! You’ll pul! 
her in and crush the gangway. Tell 
the captain to stop his screw!” He took 
charge of the situation, the officers of 
the ship’s deck obeying his commands. 
They prevented the gangplank from 
being crushed against the pier, but even 
as we swung the ship out and led her 
toward the channel the heavy thing 
was dangling in the water. It would 
take a deck hoist to lift it. 

Tug captains, one began to learn 
were important men in the harbor. 
They frequently leave their boats and 
ascend to the bridges of the big liners 
they shunt about, taking complete 
charge of the operation. The steam- 
ship companies pay them extra mone} 
for the service, and the best of them 
are very prosperous. 

Marty, the mate, came up to take 
the wheel while we descended to the 
galley for lunch. We entered a com- 
fortable little room, not unlike an old 
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The Lovely Young 


MARCHIONESS of QUEENSBERRY 
looks at Beauty with the Artist’s Eye 





























Cathleen Mann, now Lady Queens- 
berry, is the daughter of one of 
England's most distinguished por- 
trait painters, and is herself an 
artist of unusual talent. Like her 
father, her special gift is for 
portraiture 


MALL, dark, vivid — and very 

modern is this petite English gentle- 
woman, the Marchioness of Queens- 
berry. 

Still in her early twenties, she deftly 
combines—as only the “moderns” seem 
to know how—the roles of wife, mother, 
hostess, sportswoman, artist. 


The daughter of one of England's most 
distinguished portrait painters widely 
known for his portraits of the Royal 
Family, Lady Queensberry is herself a 
painter of unusual talent. Like her 
father her special gift is for portraiture. 


She entertains frequently and charm- 
ingly in London; she rides, plays golf, 
hunts with the famous Bicester 
Hounds.— And always she paints. For 
7 Lady Queensberry her work is her 


Tt 


_“T like society,” she says, “—and oh, 
I've been delighted with your American 
society! But it can only be a recreation 
with me—never a pursuit!” Always 
the keen eye of the artist is seeking the 
unusual, the beautiful; the deft fingers 





























The Tenth Marchioness of Queensberry 


long for the brush and canvas to record it. 


A portrayer of lovely women, Lady 
Queensberry’s comments upon beauty 
are of exceptional interest to women 
everywhere. “To the eye of the artist,” 
she observes, “‘nothing is at once so ex- 
quisite and so elusive as a lovely com- 
plexion. And the artist, perhaps more 
than most women, values the gift of 
Beauty, knows that it should be culti- 
vated, and appreciates the means of 
guarding it. 

“For my own part, I sincerely believe 
in the gentle ministrations of Pond’s 
Two Creams.” 


The Delightful New Pond’s Way 
Now there are two delicious new Pond’s 
preparations for use with the famous creams. 


First apply Pond’s light and fragrant 
Cold Cream. Its fine oils lift out all dirt, 
restore suppleness. Then with Pond’s new 























Guardians of that precious gift 
called Beauty, Pond’s Two Creams 
are chosen by women of distinction 


Cleansing Tissues wipe away all oil and dirt. 

Next tone and firm your skin with 
Pond’s new Skin Freshener. Finally apply 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream for an exquisite 
finish and protection. At night refresh and 
cleanse your skin again with the Cold 
Cream and Freshener. 

Used regularly, this method brings new 
beauty to your skin. 


New 10c Offer: Mail this coupon and 
ten cents (10c) for trial tubes of Pond's 
Two Creams and enough of Pond’s new 
Skin Freshener and Ponds new Cleansing 
Tissues to last you a week. 


Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. C, 
118 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


Name _ 
Street_ 


City State . 
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Do you know that the 
Packard Eight is now 
offered in new standard 
models at lower prices? 
It may be had in nine 
new body types, stan- 
dard in design and 
therefore lower in cost 
— but embodving the 
traditional Packard 
ideals of comfort, 


beauty and distinetion. 


7 Pass. Sedan 
$3750. 


lk. O. B. Detrou 


Why not let us show 


vou the new models 


to-day? 


PACKARD 


SEA ES \ND hiGguH _™TS 


PACKARD MOTOR CAK COMPANY 
of NEW VORK 
P ad Build 
6 


BROOKLYN 


Atlantic at Classen Ave 


PARR AVENUR PACKARD, ENE 


& bast S7th Street 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 17 bth Se 


PACKARD BRONN COMPANY, ING 
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farm kitchen. Against the aft wall 
was a huge range and the box of gal- 
ley coal. Separated by an aisle from 
the range was the mess table: long and 
narrow, covered by a red-checked table 
cloth and crowded with dishes of food. 
The cook, a heavy-shouldered, speech- 


less fellow of middle age, with knotty 


hands and an air of resignation, served 
our meal. It was very good: soup, and 
roast beef, and four vegetables; 
pickles, cheese, coffee, pudding and 
cake. It was not a company meal, for 
the Captain had not known that he 
would have guests. It was tugboat 
chow, and it was plentiful. 


By the time we had finished, Marty 
had guided our craft to one of the 
Brooklyn basins more cleverly hidden 
even than that in which the Dominican 
lay. We were to put a steamer for 
Porto Rico on her way. It was unex- 
citing work. Our Captain went to the 
bridge of her, leaving Marty in 
charge, and took command of the sail- 
ing. The decks of the ship were a 
mess of fruit crates and _ spoiled 
oranges—the wastage of her last 
northbound cargo, which would be 
dumped overboard when she was well 
at sea. But they gave her the appear- 
ance of a refuse scow, and they gave 
her an evil odor. All of us were glad 
when she was shoved into the stream, 
when the Captain had climbed down 
her sides to join us again, and we could 
leave her behind. 

There remained one more job for 
the day, and a difficult one. We were 
to bring the British steamer Hypatia 
out of dry dock and undertake the task 
of berthing her in a narrow dock, 
against the swift ebb tide of Butter- 
milk Channel. Light as she would be 
without cargo, having no power in her 
cold boilers, it was a job for much 
thought. The company in our pilot 
house had been augmented—we had 
picked up a broker or two, fellows who 
get their diversion by spending an 
afternoon on the tugs—and the lands- 
men among us discussed the problem 
garrulously. The Captain spun his 
wheel and thought. 

We took the Hypatia out of dry 
dock—four tugs puffing at her stem 
and stern, and towed her up the bay. 
There was only one way to undertake 
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Sail Direct 
from Los Angeles 
—to Honolulu on one of 
the LASSCO companion 
luxury liners,”City of Hon- 
olulu” and “City of Los 
Angeles”, or the popular © 
cabin liner ~Calawaii” — 
a splendidly serviced fleet. 
sailing the most delightful 

of South Sea Routes. 


Sailings 


Three Saturdays out of every four. 


Minimum $QOce One-Way 


Ist Class Fare 












All-Inclusive 3-Week Tours 


The cost of such tours, including ev: 

ery necessary ship and shore expense, 

from Los Angeles back to Los Ange- 
les, ranges from — 


$281°°. 
—depending on the steamship and 


the Island hotel selected by the 
traveler. 


For full information apply any authorized agent,or— 
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the business of getting her into that 
narrow opening, against strong tid 
and breeze, the Captain explained 
and that was to aim her at it carefully, 
calculate the sweep of wind and water, 
and with everything primed as nearly 
as possible, to shoot her bows in. 

The Hypatia was gotten into posi- 
tion very quickly, once we were along- 
side the opening through which she 
must pass. The engines of the tugs 
raced, and the water rippled sharply. 
Harsh cries went from tug to tug. 
There was the blast of a whistle, and 
they “shot for it... .” 

The calculation was nice. Our own 
tug was leading the way, with a 
hawser from the ship’s prow. The sec- 
ond tug shouldered against the Hypatia 
amidships, from the down-stream side. 
The third was in exactly the same 
position at the stern. And the fourth, 
with a line out from the ship’s rear 
chock, struggled to swing her tail up 
against the current. 

We would make it. We would 
make it with ten feet to spare. But— 
the line of tug number four parted 
suddenly. The stern of the ship gay: 
back, and swung toward a projecting 
pier head. “Tug number three, in peri! 
of being pinched between hull and 
dock, slipped back just in time. And 
with a dull rumble, the Hypatia’s walls 
dragged against a corner of swinging 
piles. There was a yelled command, 
and her forward anchor went out with 
a roar of chains. The hook caught, 
and headway which might have car- 
ried the ship thundering into a line ot 
wharves was checked. Our Captain 
swore savagely. 

As it turned out, the damage 
amounted to nothing at all. The fears 
of sprung plates in the steamer, of 
wrecked pier head, proved groundless. 
We put the ship into her berth, gave 
her a blast from our siren, and raced 
up the channel to hunt our own berth 
for the night. The tugs may sleep 
anywhere they please—at anybody’s 
pier at all—for they are equipped with 
hose and pressure pumps, and are fire 
insurance after a manner of speaking. 
Dockowners are glad to give their hos- 
pitality to tugs. 

We found a berth at last, on the 
Brooklyn side of East River, and 
bedded the Dalzellea down for the 
night. Darkness was falling soft!) 
over Manhattan. Old Liberty, down 
the stream, had lit her lamp. We 
came ashore, and with perhaps unex- 
pected ardor accepted the Captain’s in- 
vitation to go again some time. 

—Morris Markey 
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Coats from Contented Camels! 


HE British Army-in-India 
Polo Team was feted for its 
courage and its sportsman- 


ship. But few people knew that the 
forebears of this Team deserved some 
cheers for their contribution to the 
comfort of the long-suffering New 
Yorker. 


For it was the Army-in-India polo- 
ists of an earlier century who first 
learned the use of Camel’s Wool 
from the wily natives, and it was 
Knox who first introduced it to the 
sportsmen of New York. 


But there is camel’s wool and there 
is camel’s wool. And Knox uses only 
the wool of the Bactrian Camel, who 
is distinguished from his single-hump 
and otherwise inferior brother by the 
addition of a spare hump and by his 
heavier, more luxurious hair. The 
makers of Worumbo Camel’s Wool 
keep a:-large force of shooers to shoo 
from their pastures all but bonafide 
Bactrians. 





HIS Bactrian Camel travels from 

icy mountain passes tothe relent- 
less heat of the desert—from places‘as 
cold as a Greenwich Village apart- 
ment in winter to places as hot as 
Bronxville in summer. 


He bears a load of half a ton and 
never loses the smug, superior look 
of your true camel. He goes serenely 
through the rain-storms of the oasis 
and the sand-storms of the desert. 
And the whole secret of his success is 
his soft and silky wool—this amazing 
wool which sheds all shafts of nature 
and of the elements. 


To a lesser degree the New Yorker 
must face the same conditions as 
does the Bactrian. He seldom has to 

o five days without a drink, but he 
does have to go from freezing to 


frying, and from sunshine to sleet— 
all within a few hours. 


it 





ND his greatest assurance of 

comfo-t through all these whims 
of weather is a Knox Camel’s Wool 
Coat. These handsome coats are 
unbelievably light but warm in any 
weather—they are luxuriously soft 
but wear like iron—and they shed 
water and dust readily. 


Knox has designed new patterns 
and colors in Camel’s Wool. So 
besides the original natural tan, there 
are herringbones in grey and brown, 
checks in grey and brown, solid 
browns and blues and many others. 


And Knox has a brand new coat 
that makes its bow right now! It’s 
a dress coat of Camel’s Wool!—a 
Chesterfield coat of anoxford Camel’s 
Wool, with a velvet collar. And if it 
isn’t the smartest and richest coat 
in all New York, then the Ritz Tower 
is a walkup. 





KNOX 


THE HATTER 


452 Fifth Avenue (at 40th St.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf Hotel (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
Singer Building (161 Broadway) 
Paramount Bldg. (B’way at 44th) 
711 Fifth Avenue (at 55th St.) 








OUR OWN BRIDGE 
PROBLEMS—III 


NORTH 
& -A-K-Q-4 
9 -A-K-Q-9 
© -A-K-Q-8 
eA 
WEST 
a-7 & —J-8-6-5 
VY -8-7-6-5-3 Y -J-10-4-2 
© —J-10-9-6-5 © -7-4 
oe —5-4 7 
SOUTH 
& -—10-9-3-2 
Y—None 
© —None 
#& —K-Q-]J-10-9-8-6-3-2 


EST deals and says, “Pass,” 

with emphasis, East interjecting 
an untimely, “Bid ’em up, partner!” 
West, who has had rotten hands all 
evening and has been set both times 
he has won the bid, merely glares. 
North, with one hundred points in no 
trump honors in his hand, not to men- 
tion normal expectancy of at least a 
small slam in no trump, tries to puz- 
zle a suit bid out of it—he likes suit 
bids better than no trump—but finally 
says, “One no trump.” East says, 
“One spade—oh, I mean pass,” to in- 
dicate strength, if any. 

South, holding the first nine card 
suit of a lifetime, is determined to 
play it. And eighty honors, too! “Four 
clubs!” he says defiantly. West passes 
without comment and it is up to 
North. But North, too, has ideas 
about playing his hand. “Four no 
trump, partner!” he says, ominously. 
East grins and passes, with a low re- 
mark about “fighting it out between 
you.” South grits his teeth and bids 
five clubs. “Five no trump,” returns 
his partner, North, utterly ignoring 
West, whose bid it was but who doesn’t 
mind. “Six clubs!” shouts South. “Six 
no trump!” counters North. They 
scowl at each other. “Oh, well, take 
it then!” snaps South, with the true 
loyalty of a bridge partner. 

After West doubles, on general 
principles—he is always doubling on 
general principles—East leads _ the 
deuce of hearts. North disdainfull; 
discards the deuce of clubs from dum- 
my, West plays his trey with equa! 
disregard for consequences and North 
plays the ace of hearts without notic- 
ing that his nine would have been good 
by a long way. South notices this, 
however, and comes out of his retire- 
ment as dummy to speak about it 2! 
some length. 

Feeling sure of a slam in his own 








Different from 
every other ginger ale 


No MERE accident of fate has given ‘“‘Canada Dry” the qualities which 
make it so delightfully refreshing, and so different from every other 
ginger ale. 

“Canada Dry” enjoys the rare distinction of being a real ginger ale, 
made from the highest grade Jamaica ginger. 

No biting capsicum (red pepper) —the cause of the unpleasant burning 
after-effect of ordinary ginger ales—is contained in ‘‘Canada Dry.” 

Because of its purity and quality, this fine old ginger ale is a drink not 
merely to quench your thirst, but to refresh and invigorate—to add a 
touch of joy and joviality to every occasion—to gladden your days and 
nights the whole year through. The ginger in it is really good for you. 


‘CANADA DRY" 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


“<The (Champagne of Ginger eAles”’ 


Extract imported from Canada and bottled in the U.S. A. by 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, 25 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
© 1928 In Canada, J. J. McLaughlin Limited. Established 1890. 

















HE WHIRL OF MODERN LIFE 
EC sawiced s\n So fiones 


Modern art — modern clothes —a daring modern vocabu- 
lary...now modern periumes to express the intoxicating 
whirl of modern lie! Introduced by Piver, largest and 
oldest of great French periumers— inheritor oi those who 
mirrored the gay court of Marie Antoinette in fragrances, 
the stately days of Josephine....Choose one because 
you like it best yourseli. Another because it keeps him 
guessing. A third for complete complexity!...Powders in 
each odeur and all five modern shades, Blanche, Rosée, 


Naturelle, Rachel and Basanée, the smart new sun-tan. 


























ASTRI > For clear-cut youth and 





R For luxury and daring. With freshness. With smart day- 
OC/OY your most important evening time clothes for towa and 
For tenderness and dreams. With frocks, your loveliest jewels. country. Flacon de Luxe, 
lissom chiffons and big hats that veil Flacon de Luxe, $20; Trial $15; Trial size, $1.50. 
the eyes. Flacon de Luxe, 315; Trial size, $2. Face Powder, $2. Face Powder, $1.50. 


size, $1.50. Face Powder, $1.50. 


VER PAR 


Oldest and largest among the great perfume houses of Frane 















: if 118 EAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK Y 46 ST. ALEXANDER STREET, MONTREAI 
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hand, North plays his other aces, his 
kings and his queens in rapid suc- 
cession. Too late, for he has not 
noticed what cards are falling, he 
wonders whether his four of spades, 
his nine of hearts and his eight of 
diamonds are good. Both his dum- 
my’s nice honors in clubs are good but 
his only chance to get to them is to 
lead his four of spades in the forlorn 
hope that dummy’s ten is the high 
ard. North leads his four, East plays 
his jack, and dummy plays the ten, 
East snaring the trick. East next plays 
his jack of hearts, while South is still 
muttering to himself, and takes an- 
other trick. His last card, the seven of 
diamonds, is played and West crashes 
through with his jack, taking the trick. 

“Two down,” comments East, and 
West adds, “Doubled, too, don’t for- 
get.” “Of all the bonehead playing I 
ave ever seen in all my life! Of 
ll the—Rrrrrrrrr!” says South. “I 
suppose you could have done lots bet- 
ter!” grumbles North after deep 
thought. —Joun C. EMERy 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG 
MAN 


You were an interlude between 

One lover and the next; 

If you are vexed 

I will not lean 

Backward, my dear, to save you. 

For the small blessing of 

The friendliness I gave you 

Was, more or ess, 

Equivalent to love, 

\nd your grandiose distress 

Leaves me a little cold, 

Somewhat devoid, 

Of Pity’s solemn gold. 

Oh, be amused and not destroyed 

\t the swift turn 

Events were bound to take, 

Be quick, be quick, to learn 

t hearts are hard to break. 
—RutuH Fircu Barrverr 


) 
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To the Editor of the Post—I would 
ke to hear from some bird man if he 
ould beat this record of a canary. She 
ud five eggs twice, eight eggs the third 
‘ime. She raised two little ones. When 
they were only ten days old she left 
‘em and in 17 days they left the nest. 
'N tour weeks the male is singing. Last 
year she laid 24 eggs. Her daughter 
ald six for the first time. I can prove 
ee be true. I am only an amateur. 
—Boston Post. 


You are, but she isn’t. 


Vear 





THERE GOES THE RADIATOR! 





The BEFORE and AFTER of 
TUTTLE & BAILEY Radiator 
Furniture. The pictures mean 

more than words. 


HE uncovered radiator is out! ut of vogue and out of 
sight. For what has always be:n a decorative discord 
is now converted into a charm ing home appointment 
by Tuttle & Bailey Radiator Furniture. Wasted radiator 
space becomes highly useful, for this new furniture as- 
sumes various modern forms, such as window seats, 
book and flower shelves, and consoles, depending upon 
size and shape of the radiator. 


Tuttle & Bailey Radiator Cabinets are made wholly 
of furniture metal—truly exemplifying the artistry 
of fine cabinet making. The finished product is 

a dignified unit of furniture worthy of a place in 
the most select surroundings. Mail coupon for 
booklet showing various models, which can be 

furnished to fit any size or shape radiator— 
in any color or finish to match woodwork. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
Established 1846 
441 Lexington Avenue New York City 


Phone Murray Hill 8600 





Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., NYkr 3.24.28 


441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 

Please send booklet showing your Radiator Fur- 
niture, 
Name 


A ddress 


ee 
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SpenDIN G MONEY 
IS NICE ... ISNT 
IT? ESPECIALLY 
SOMEONE ELSE’S 
MONEY ... SPENT 
ON YOU! ... SEE 
THE IMPROVED 
1928 CARONIA 
AND CARMANIA 


HESE favourites! 

Cunard, for instance, has just 
spent half-a-million dollars in 
improvements... adding new com- 
forts, conveniences and delights 
to two of its pet boats... the 
Caronia and Carmania... 


Perhaps they’re your pet boats, 
too... they usually are... with 
everyone who travels on them... 
and who doesn’t! 


For they’re the cheeriest 742 day 
way to England and France we 
know of. Everything about them 
seemsto beright...and ofcourse that 
always brings on the right people. 


Now they have hot and cold running 
water in every room... real beds 
instead of berths... enlarged 
cabins ... a wonderful gymnasiuin 
... glass-enclosed decks... 


The only difference between the 
Caronia and Carmania and a com- 
fortable house in the country is 
the gorgeous salt sea air on the 
former ...if that’s a drawback 
make the most of it! 


$152.50 up to Plymouth, Havre 
and London... 


CUNARD 
LINE 


SS) 


Your Local Agent or 
25 Broadway, New York 


1840. EIGHTY-EIGHT- YEARS-OF-SERVICE: 1928 
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STRICTLY HOMELIKE 


Epitor’s Note: More than a year ago we published a 
letter from a convict in San Quentin Prison, California. 
Recently a friend of his, a fellow convict who has 
lately been released, brought the following article into 


our office. It is a description of a hotel lobby in the West 
Forties written in underworld argot. We think that so 


curious a document deserves publication. 


For such of 


our readers as do not happen to comprehend the dialect 
we publish a literal translation in the column on the right. 


AM sitting in the Jackie Horner 
if of a hotel, a few steps from 

Broadway, waiting to see the 
manager, from whom I am hoping to 
geta job asaclerk. The spot is billed 
as a “Strictly Homelike” place. An- 
other reader says ““Rates—$2.00 a day 
and up.” But all that is the shill. This 
is a joint that I would pick out to live 
in if I was still on the racket. 


I get a drive out of casing the mob 
posing around the lobby. ‘There are 
a few marks and square-shooters there 
but not many. Most everyone is a 
hustler of some kind. On my left 
chalk are two twists cutting up their 
daddies. I tin-ear on them and get hip. 
They are boosters doing it solo. Their 
daddies are cannons and are working 
the shorts and this spot is the meet. 
They rap to a geezer and he flops near 
them. In his dukes he has some rats 
and mice and he is practicing a switch. 
He is a dice hustler waiting for a play. 
His fiddle and flute speaks for itself. 
It is that kind. His bottles of booze 
are keeno. The lean and fat is the 
real McCoy, and he has a Spanish 
guitar between the uppers and beneath. 
He looks Annie Oakley and soon cops 
a sneak out the grocery store. 


Mr. Lem Kegg mopes by, plenty 
elephants trunk, popping off about 
some oh my dear or a little gay and 
frisky. I cased the sign “Strictly 
Homelike.” That’s a darb. 


On my right chalk isa Tommy Toy 
all slicked up and casing everybody. 
His racket is written all over him. A 
fish and shrimp and waiting for the 
old lady to weed him some bees and 
honey. Of all the hustlers in the 
racket, the lowest type is the fish and 
shrimp that cannot do himself any 
good on the single O. Another geezer 
breezes by and I pegged him from Los 
Angeles. A sheet-writer and on the 
Oregon Shorts. His dinky dirt and 
Charlie Rollar are a little to the pen 
and ink but the rest of his make-up 
is eggs in the coffee. He flashed a 


phony gold turnip that probably set 
him back a sawbuck. But it is a flash 


hotel, a few steps from Broad- 

way, waiting to see the manager, 
from whom I am hoping to get a job 
as clerk. The hotel is billed as a 
“Strictly Homelike” place. Another 
poster says ““Rates—$2.00 a day and 
up.” But that is all buncombe. This 
is exactly the place that I would pick 
out to live in if I were still crooked. 


i AM sitting in the corner of a 


I get a thrill out of watching the 
crowd hanging around the lobby. 
There are a few harmless and honest 
people there, but not many. Al- 
most everyone is a crook of some kind. 
On my left are two girls discussing 
their steady lovers. I listen to them 
and understand. They are shoplifters 
who work alone. ‘Their protectors 
are pickpockets who are _ working 
the streetcars, and this the place 
where they meet. They nod to a fel- 
low and he sits beside them. In his 
hand he has some dice, and he is prac- 
ticing a trick to change straight dice 
for loaded ones. He is a dice sharper 
waiting for a chance to practice his 
game. His suit speaks for itself. It 
is that kind. His shoes are new and 
polished. His hat is good, and he has 
a cigar between his teeth. He looks 
O.K., and soon strolls out the door. 


A_half-wit lounges by, 
drunk, mumbling about some beer and 
a little whiskey. I looked again at 
the sign, “Strictly Homelike.” That's 
a joke. 


pretty 


On my right is a boy all dressed up 
and sharply scrutinizing every one. 
His game is written all over him. Sup- 
ported by women, he is now waiting 
for his girl to appear and turn over 
some money. Of all types in the 
world of crime the lowest is this type 
of panderer, who can’t do anything for 
himself by working alone. Another 
fellow hurries by, and I remember 
him from Los Angeles. He sells illicit 
pamphlets supposedly for the benett 
of ex-soldiers on the streets and is now 
absolutely penniless. His shirt ane 
collar are shabby, but the rest of his 
clothes are good. He displays an im 
tation gold watch that probably co* 
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To have a Lovely Complexion ~ 


take care of your TRUE-SKIN 





, skin 


is a wonderful living 
fabric, slowly blos- 
soming out—and 
changing, for better or 
worse, every day of 








CLEANSING COLD CREAM 


Elcaya Cold Cream is a cleans- 
ing cream, so pure and delicate 
that it liquefies rapidly at skin 
warmth, turning from a silky 
white cream to acreamy, pene- 
trating liquid. It dips down 
deep to the ““True-Skin”’ and 
thoroughly cleans the entire 








your life. Just under 

that outer skin—your present skin— is 
your ‘“True-Skin” (cutis vera) and upon 
the way this tender and budding tissue 
is cared for depends the beauty of the 
skin you will show to all the world 
next week — next month— next year. 


MOOTH as a petal—soft as some 
fine silken veil— glorious—fresh 
and young. Could that be a fair de- 
scription of your own skin’s beauty? 


It indeed could be! For the new 
born skin just below the surface is as 
young and soft as any baby’s and can 
grow out to the surface—if you care 
for it properly—almost as soft, almost 
as silky as an infant’s! 


You can intelligently treat your skin 
only if you understand it. It is com- 
posed of various layers, and of all the 
layers the “True-Skin”, the layer just 
below the surface—is by far the most 
‘Mportant! For it gives birth to your 
‘uture skin and must be kept as soft 


ELCAYA 


and supple as it is this very moment— 
this very day! 

To accomplish this, see to it that 
the preparations you use are particu- 
larly compounded for their good effect 
upon your ‘True-Skin”—that those 
which should penetrate your outer skin 
do reach down and soothe and care for 
and clean your skin that is to be! 


All Elcaya Creams are compounded 
to be in complete accord with this 
very important principle of skin care. 
They are especially made to affect 
beneficially the budding skin beneath! 


Begin the use of Elcaya Face Creams 
today. They are obtainable at the better 
drug stores and beauty counters — 
$2.00, $1.00 and 60c. 


Send the coupon with 10c for sam- 
ples of Elcaya Cleansing Cold Cream, 
Elcaya Foundation Cream, Elcaya Astrin- 
gent Cream, and a complete new 
booklet on skin care. 





FACE CREAMS 


skin fabric. See for yourself 
how much better Elcaya does 
clean the skin. One month of Elcaya Cold Cream, 
faithfully used and you will see how your newer 
skin will come to the surface greatly beautified—a 
skin of unblemished clearness. 


ELCAYA FOUNDATION CREAM 


Most vanishing creams dry not only the surface, but 
sap the vitality of the ‘“True-Skin.’’ Bur Creme Elcaya 
(now called Elcaya Foundation Cream) is of such a 
compounding that though a delicate fluff of it will 
hold your powder for hours at a time, it seeps gently 
into the ““True-Skin” and keeps it soft as a baby’s 
skin. Thousands of women, to whom vanishing 
creams are anathema, find that this wonderful Foun- 
dation Cream (very different from commercial van- 
ishing creams) is the one powder base that is good for 
a delicate skin. 


ELCAYA ASTRINGENT CREAM 


All women do not need Elcaya Witch Hazel Astrin- 
gent Cream. But those who do need it, need it very 
much. It is invaluable against large pores and sallow- 
ness. Seeping down to the “‘True-Skin,”’ into the 
pore ducts, this cool and bracing cream, the astringent 
properties of which proceed from pure witch hazel, 
tones the pores and stimulates the blood cells and 
the ‘True-Skin”’ to throw off the impurities which 
bring large pores and sallow skin. 


ELCAYA TISSUE CREAM 


Anti-Wrinkle Tissue Cream! This penetrating tissue 
cream feeds the ““True-Skin.’’ For thin faces, crows’ 
feet and little lines around the neck, there is nothing 
better. Mellow, rich, penetrating, this splendid new 
Elcaya Cream gives to wrinkled or underfed tissues 
the nourishing effect of a “True-Skin’’ food. It is 
especially valuable to women over 27 years. 













THE ELCAYA CO., Dept D3a!1, 
114 W. 17th St., New York City 

(If in Canada, address Dept. D381, 

= 1101 St. Alexander St., Montreal.) 

I enclose 10c for trial tubes of Elcaya Cold Cream, 

Creme Elcaya Foundation Cream and Elcaya Witch 


Hazel Astringent Cream. D381 

SN iahid waceevasalen 
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ERSPIRATION will never whis- 

per of its presence if you but 
apply Farina’s Red Crest Cologne, 
the true and original Farina Cologne, 
which since 1709 has been the favor- 
ite of fastidious Europe. 

Nothing else is so effective, so 
soothing, so refreshing, for Johann 
Maria Farina’s secret has never been 
divulged, and never duplicated in 
219 years. 


For Men 


A soothing lotion A gentle refreshant 
after the shave A lasting powder 
A luxurious rub- base 
down A general toilette 
A general refreshant complement 


For Women 


Available at drug, specialty and depart- 
ment stores. Glass bottle, four ounces, $1; 
wicker bottle, six ounces, $1.75. 
Sole Distributor for U.S.A. 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., New York City 


Look for the Red Crest 





FARINAS 


RED CREST 


COLOGNE 


BATH SALTS BATH POWDER 








and in his racket you need the front. 


I spot a fellow over there dog- 
eyeing me. He might be a fuzz but 
I doubt it. He looks more like a 
square-shooter with a day off. Any- 
way, he is a foul ball in this league. 

Mr. Bottles and Stoppers just moped 
in and rapped to the clerk. The latter 
looks like he is a dollar short. They 
chin a while and the law lams. I 
notice that the clerk needs a misbe- 
have. The brothers and sisters are 
pretty strong on his chip and chase. 

Another guy steps in. He is around 
fifty. He looks like ready money. A 
simple simon in the lamb fry and an- 
other in his lean and linger. He raps 
to the fish and shrimp and they start 
rolling them out. I put the sighs and 
tears to work and learn from their 
barbering that the new guy is not a 
banker, as I first figured, but a bunko 
from Florida. He certainly is a darb 
Sidney Harbor. <A hypo has sneaked 
in. He has a couple of bad mince pies 
and a couple of uppers and beneaths 
are on the missing list and the I sup- 
pose is out of line. Someone made 
right hands trumps and he came out 
on the short end. He appears nervous 
but is probably trying to make a con- 
nection. He looks around carefully 
and heels out. Another party has en- 
tered. He looks like a buck but I had 
him pointed out to me the other day. 
A bootlegger. Someone is at my rock 
and boulder and I round. 

“T am the manager. 
looking for me?” 


He looks like hustler but I tell 
him the whole fakealoo and all about 
the fin at Quentin. He guns me a 
minute and then rolls out this one: 
“T am very sorry, but as you are a 
stranger here, you undoubtedly would 
not know the streets and places of 
interest and would be of no use to my 
guests. Good luck.” And he takes 
it on the heel and toe. If that wasn’t 
a pretty sweet kiss-off I never heard 
of one. The bum’s rush with kid 
gloves; that was it. Pretty smooth! 

“Strictly Homelike,” I read as I 
waltz out. And I would be of no use 
to his guests! Would not be able to 
tell them of the places of interest nor 
guide them through the streets. They 
know all the places that interest them, 
and as for the streets, they are all the 
same to them as long as they keep off 
the streets where the police stations 
are. Well, I check out on this hotel 
idea, and take a whirl at something 
else. So long! 


Were you 


and the policeman departs. 
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him $10. But it gives him an air of 


prosperity, and in his line of business 


you need a good appearance. 

I notice a fellow over there staring 
at me. He might be a plain-clothes 
man but I doubt it. He looks more like 
an honest man with a day off. Any- 
way, he doesn’t belong in this group. 

A policeman just came in and called 
to the clerk. The latter looks just a 
bit half-witted. They talk a while 
I notice 
that the clerk needs a shave. The 
whiskers are pretty thick on his face. 


Another man steps in. He is around 
fifty. He looks fairly prosperous. 
There is a diamond in his tie and an- 
other on his finger. He calls over the 
idle youth waiting for his girl and they 
start talking. I listen surreptitiously, 
and learn from their conversation that 
the newcomer is not a banker, as | 
first thought, but a confidence man 
from Florida. He certainly is a big 
talker. A drug addict has sneaked in 
He has two black eyes, a couple 
of his teeth are missing, and 
his nose is broken. Someone had a 
fight with him, and he came out of 
it the loser. He appears nervous but 
is probably trying to meet someone 
who will sell him his drug. He looks 
around carefully and goes out. An- 
other man has entered. He looks lik 
a priest, but I had him pointed out 
to me the other day. A_bootlegger. 
Someone is at my shoulder and I turn 
around. 

“T am the manager. 
ing for me?” 

He looks like a crook, but I tel] him 
the whole yarn, and all about my five 
years’ time in San Quentin. He studies 
me a minute and then says: “I am ver) 
sorry, but as you are a stranger here, 
you would undoubtedly not know the 
streets and places of interest, and 
would be of no use to my guests. 
Good luck.” And he goes away. . 
that wasn’t a pretty sweet dismis 
I have never heard of one. Bein ng 
politely turned out of a place; that was 
it. Pretty smooth! 

“Strictly Homelike,” I read as ! 
hurried out. And I would be of no 
use to his guests! Would not be able 
to tell them the places of interest nor 
guide them through the streets! They 
know all the places that interest them, 
ane as for the streets, they are : il] the 


Leper 


Are you look- 


ie streets where the ie stations 
are. Well, 7: give up this hote! | idea, 
and take a try at something else. So 


long! —J. P. Grover 
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An open letter from Mr. Elbert 
C. Winglepop to Mr. Faultless 


My DEAR Mr. FAULTLESS, 


If you are not too busy stitching more patented waistbands, 
I beg that you will read of an interesting experience I have 
recently had with your wonderful new Nobelt Pajamas. 

For many years I have been a furtive user of nightshirts. 
Like many men, although I realized the evil of my way, the 
perversity of the inanimate pajama string tortured me beyond 
bearing. It would leave red marks around my middle . 
my middle . . . my aristocratic middle! If I tied it loosely 
enough to be comfortable my trousers dropped off. It got 
into knots I couldn't untie! It kept pulling out of its hem 
casing, leaving me impotent with rage and fumbling with 
safety pin or bodkin to get it in again! My laundry could 
never iron it flat. It would bunch my pajamas into unsightly 
wrinkles! It was an abomination! 

I have always had a fear of night fires in hotels. Imagine 
appearing at a hotel fire in a nightshirt! Insufferable! 

For a time I slept with an extra pair of pajamas over a chair 
at my bedside, ready for a rapid change if the alarm should 
ting. Then a terrible thought struck me. Suppose, 
while fumbling with my pajamas, putting them on 
and attempting to tie them, I should be trapped like 
aratin the burning building. Or worse, suppose 


“The nightwear of a nation” 


since 1881 


Faultless 


Nobelt Pajamas 








that, after stepping out of my nightgown, I should have to 
dash for my life before I had put on the pajamas! For nights 
I lay awake trembling. 

One day, as my supply of nightwear was running low, | 
stopped in at my dealer's. “Mr. Winglepop,” he said, “here 
is a new stringless pajama. It has just been put on the market 
by Mr. Faultless.” 

Ah, happy moment! Oh, dear Mr. Faultless! The beauty 
of the cloth in that pajama I bought! The stylishness of it! 
And the supreme delightfulness of your patented Nobelt 
waistband! Light and flexible, expanding and contracting 
with every movement of my body. Comfortably and soundly 
I slept that night. And comfortably and soundly I have 
slept every night since then. 

To make a long story short, night before yesternight the 
hotel in which I was sleeping did burn down. While some 
burned to death, tangled in pajama strings, while others 
shamefacedly came forth in ungainly, flapping nightgowns, I, 
Mr. Faultless, was carried impressively 
and nonchalantly down the front stairs 
of the hotel fashionably clad in your 
stunning Nobelt Pajamas. 

Sir, please accept my kindest and 
most sincere regards. 


Eel C: (ingle fot 
P.S. I am very pleased to discover that 
you also make athletic shirts and shorts 


—and that you have put your splendid 
Nobelt waistband on the shorts. 


CE. 
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Island Retreat—4 


An 


AILING the 
Easter season 
with many improve- 
ments and. great 
) fields of lilies js 
Bermuda. The 
Hamilton Hotel has purchased the Isle 
of White and will proceed to develop 
it as a bathing beach. This hostelry, 
you know, is the one which opened a 
new grill this season. It is a magnif- 
icent affair, accommodating fifteen 
hundred. Dancers and singers from 
the livelier Broadway shows are im- 
ported for your entertainment. 

Despite the fact that modern-mind- 
ed folk have tried to introduce th 
auto, the islands remain their quaint 
selves, with emphasis on the quaintness 
round about St. George. Old-timers 
stress this point in sneering at motors. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that even 
with the present buggies and bicycles 
smash-ups are numerous, caused partl} 
by the narrow roads and the left-hand 
driving. 

There’s one more piquant reason 
for denouncing the auto. One ot 
the islands’ greatest joys for lesser 
men consists in seeing famous pluto- 
crats leap on their wheels and pedal 
down the road. 

The golf course of the Mid-Ocean 
Club is in good repair, and the famous 
bay hole still permits you the doubtful 
pleasure of driving over a rather larg 
slice of the Atlantic. Increasing hordes 
of tourists have failed to lessen the ex- 
clusiveness of the club. Membership 
necessitates an introduction and a good 
list of clubs in your home town. Even 
then, processes known to club secre- 
taries are apt to delay matters, so that 
the Riddell Bay Club is more practic 


for the occasional sojourner. [his 





club offers an excellent golf course and 
costs about $3 a day. ; 
Monday night remains the isian¢s 


gala occasion. The boat has just un- 
loaded a new crowd and doesn’t cart} 
off those outward bound until the next 
day. This circumstance, howevel, 
brings about as much gnashing of teeth 
as pleasure, since the new arriv ls ind 
their reserved rooms occupied and not 
to be vacated till the morrow. ons 
quently newcomers are forced to ay 
for a night at distant and incon’ nient 
cottages, amid many mutter! Bt 
pressure to be brought to bear. 4 
parently the condition cannot be avol? 
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‘ow Boats—West Coast 


ed. It is pleasanter, however, to be 
warned ahead. 


HE new boat Bermuda has en- 

deared itself to those unfortunates 
whom home remedies and champagne 
fail to aid when it comes to facing the 
seae On some of the old boats, the 
aroma of lilies and onions did not com- 
bine to make the trip pleasanter for 
voyageurs inclined to seasickness. The 
gigantic size of the new boat, twenty 
thousand gross tons, keeps passengers at 
a safe distance from the exports of the 
island, however, and also does much 
to quell the turbulent Atlantic waves. 
It’s practically impossible to get reser- 
vations during the season. This lasts, 
by the way, until the fifteenth of April 
this year. About this date the boat 
races as well as most other activities 
will cease. C. M. Fetterolf & Com- 
pany, at 562 Fifth Avenue, will 
attend to the details of your trip in a 
competent manner, 


HRISTENED by Princess Gio- 

vanni and termed by the Duce 
the pride of Italy’s marine, the Satur- 
nia seems to have gotten away to a 
good start. She deserved to, being 
just about the fastest and most luxuri- 
ous motor vessel afloat. ‘There are 
forty suites with private verandas. 
The Pompeian swimming pool, upon 
whose walls small painted fishes flick 
their fins, boasts a platform for on- 
lookers, and a bar. In addition to 
regular deck sports, the Saturnia of- 
fers a shooting gallery and tennis 
courts. Each room has a telephone, 
and well-equipped garage accommoda- 
tions for those transporting cars add to 
the general impression of incredible 
luxury. The whole ship, in fact, fairly 
reeks of Roman splendor and Italian 
“om tf ort. 

This addition to their ranks brings 
the Italian lines well to the fore. A 
great favorite is still the Roma, now 
just a little over a year old. The Duilio 
's still sworn to by a great many sea- 
soned travellers who would cross in 
nothing else. There’s also the Colom- 

ship which has done much to 
popularize the cabin-class vessels. On 
all these boats the food is considered 
CX¢ nt. 


()SE of the most luxurious trips 
that can be planned nowadays 














id aS 
"Oh, but you must be mistaken, officer; 1 would never dare to drive that fast 
on these old tires—why, they ve gone over 20,000 miles.” 


_ “You might get by with that if they weren't Kelly-Springfields, but you can try 
it on the judge.” 
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Nickolas Muray ‘ Alfred Cheney Johnston Nickolas Mura 
MARILYN MILLER—in Ziegfeld’s Apa May—Ziegfeld star in “Rio Rita” Mary Eaton—in “The Five O'Clock 
“Rosalie”— New Amsterdam Majestic Theatre Girl”—44th Street Theatre 





White Studio Irving Chidnofi 
HELEN Hayes—in “Coquette” ADELE ASTAIRE — in “Funny Face” VIOLET HEMING —in Repertory 
Maxine Elliott Theatre Alvin Theatre Cosmopolitan Theatre 
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All these Stars 


of New York successes 


use Lux Toilet Soap 


for smooth skin 





De Mirjian Studios 
BARBARA STANWYCK — in “Burlesque” 
Plymouth Theatre 
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The Times SquakRE District—theatrical 
center of the world 


Smooth, lovely skin! A treasured 
possession stage stars guard jeal- 
ously! They give it the same fastid- 
ious care that 9 out of 10 screen 
stars have chosen. 


Recent personal interviews have 
established the fact that a tremen- 
dous majority of the leading stars 
in the New York successes are using 


Lux Toilet Soap! 


Lux Toilet Soap is so popular in 
the theatrical world that it has been 
made, by popular request, the soap 
used in leading theatres all over the 
country, just as it has been made 
the official soap in all the great 
movie studios. 





HELEN MorcGan— in “Show Boat” 
Ziegfeld Theatre 





Florence Vandamm 


’ 


Mitzi—in “The Madcap” 
Casino Theatre 








Florence Vandamm De Mirjian Studios 
MapDGE KENNEDY — in “Paris Bound” Nypia d’ARNELL—in “My Maryland” 
The Music Box Jolson’s Theatre 


More and Still More Stars on the Next Pages! 












M. I. Boris Studio 
JUNE WALKER—in “The Bachelor 
Father”— Belasco Theatre 


Nickolas Muray 
Mary Naso —in “The Command to 
Love”— Longacre Theatre 
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De Mirjian Studios Nickolas Muray 
Mary Lawior — in “Good News” Jupti ANDERSON — of “Behold, The 
Chanin Theatre Bridegroom”—Chanin’s Majestic 


Russell Ball 


NorMA TERRIS — in “Show Boat” VIVIENNE SEGAL — Ziegfeld’s “Three 
Ziegfeld Theatre Musketeers”—Lyric Theatre 
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Straus Peyton 
SyLvia FIELD—in “The Royal Family” 
Selwyn Theatre 


The Shuberts have chosen 
Lux Toilet Soap 


Gentlemen: “You may be interested to know that we have 
chosen LUX TOILET SOAP as the official soap in all dress- 
ing rooms in our numerous theatres throughout the world. 
We find that there is an overwhelming preference for Lux 
Toilet Soap among stage folk since they find it agrees 
with their skin so perfectly.” 


Yours very truly, 
SHUBERT THEATRICAL CORPORATION 
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Florence Vandamm Florence Vandamm 
Mary ELtis—in “Taming of the Shrew” Witpa Bennett — in “Lovely Lady” POLLY WALKER—of “The Merry 
Garrick Theatre Sam H. Harris Theatre Malones”—Erlanger’s Theatre 





White Studio Irving Chidnoff G. Maillard Kesslere B. P 
CLAUDETTE COLBERT—in Repertory ViviAN MARTIN —in Repertory DorotHy PETERSON—in “Dracula” 
Cosmopolitan Theatre Cosmopolitan Theatre Fulton Theatre 
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HE STAGE WORLD knows the value of fine, smooth 

skin—radiant and soft. Leading theatres all over the 
country at the request of their players have placed Lux 
Toilet Soap in their dressing rooms. 

The movie world, too, loves this luxurious soap. Nine 
out of ten screen stars are using it and all the big studios 
have made it the official soap. 

White, delicately fragrant—Lux Toilet Soap is made by 
the celebrated method France uses in the manufacture of 





her exquisite soaps. It leaves the skin feeling deliciously 


Straus Peyton 


soft and smooth. JEANNETTE MacDonaLp — in “Sunny 


Days”—Imperial Theatre 
Luxury hitherto found only in |] Q e 
French soap at 50¢ and $1.00... now 
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INVITATION 


G SSVERAL SPECIMEN APARTMENTS 
HAVE BEEN RECENTLY DECORATED 
AND FURNISHED. g THOSE INTERESTED 
IN THE TYPE OF LIVING INTRODUCED 
BY THE SHERRY-NETHERLAND, ARE 
INVITED TO MAKE AN INSPECTION. 
5 ones ae SERVICES AND TWO 
DELIGHTFUL RESTAURANTS UNDER 


MANAGEMENT OF 


Louis $ herry 


SHERRY - NETHERLAND 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59th STREET 
























































PARK AVENUE 


nN apartment house without equal in New Yoruk— 


under the administration of Mr. E. Clifford Potter, 
President of the Corporation—a house whose address 
has become an acknowledged title of social prestige. 
In the heart of activities, within easy sauntering distance of 
the finest social, shopping, club and theatre section. Covered- 
driveway front approach on Park Avenue, and side entrances 
on 52nd and 53rd Streets. 
Every comfort and convenience has been provided, from the 
Restaurant Voisin to the children’s completely equipped 
playground on the roof. 
To families compatible with the present select tenantry, 
8 to 13 room simplex or duplex apartments are available to 
meet every desire. Apply to 


R.C. VOTH, 375 Park Avenue 
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leads to Honolulu. The new Cali- 
fornia will take you to San Francisco 
in fourteen days and costs about $275 
for a first cabin. Then the Malolo, 
new last fall, reduces the rest of the 
trip to four days. At the islands there 
is the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, which 
was completed last year and supplies a 
golf course with reproductions of fa- 
mous holes at such courses as St. 
Andrews and Piping Rock. The dance 
floors are good, and from the win- 
dows you are furnished with many 
glimpses of local color, including a 
native Hawaiian village which has 
been painstakingly laid out in the co- 
coanut grove. For those intending a 
long stay, there are cottages which ap- 
pear to be about the pleasantest and 
least expensive way of living. An at- 
tractive bungalow, with Japanese man- 
of-all-work thrown in, comes to about 
$75 a month. 


N the return journey an interest- 

ing side trip would be to Merced, 
and from there Yosemite. The con- 
trast between an idle sunburned ex- 
istence on the islands and life in the 
mountains should be refreshing, and 
there is a new hotel here, too. The 
Ahwahnee is well-appointed, and open 
all year. 

A more northerly side trip would 
have Glacier Park as a final destina- 
tion. The first lap of the journey is 
from San Francisco to Portland, and 
thence to Seattle. From this city a 
minor excursion might include Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, by boat. This is 
optional, since the Great Northern 
could take you directly from Seattle 
to Glacier. Just over the Canadian bor- 
der, in the Waterton Lakes district, is 
a new hotel, reached most comfortably 
by car from the Glacier station. More 
picturesque routes are the horseback 
trails in the Park. (There are no mo- 
tor roads through the Park proper. 
The one mentioned only skirts it. ) 

This hotel, the Prince of Wales, is 
under Canadian rule. Drinking, there- 
fore, goes on with no fear of prohi- 
bition agents. Three lofty win- 
dows in the lobby disclose Waterton 
Lake and parts of the Rockies. An in- 
genious management has seen to it that 
you don’t have to use them to enjoy) 
the view, however, since Blood Indians 
have executed scenic friezes for the 
lobby walls. 

The hotel opens about the middle of 
June and prices range upward from 
$10, American plan. Before the for- 
mal opening you may arrange hunting 
trips through the region in complete 
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security from tourists and at consid- 
erable expense. 


N OTES: Many people are missing 
the Grand National this season 
through failure to make last-minute 
reservations at Liverpool. In order to 
assure reservations for the future and 
also to give yourself a fair chance of 
getting seats in the County, that emi- 
nently desirable section of the stands 
where members of the royal family 
are to be found, you are hereby advised 
to start planning at once. Morgan, 
Pope & Company, of 562 Fifth Ave- 
nue, will make every effort to help 
you, even to the extent of sending a 
special man from London to Liver- 
pool. 

Everything from a ticket to Atlantic 
City to an independent trip around the 
world is attended to by the new firm 
of Bristed-Manning, 17 East Fifty- 
seventh Street. They seem able to pick 
just the sort of hotel you’ll want to 
stop at, and have last-minute dope on 


new places. —M. T. D. 


L>APRES MIDI D’UNE 
HEIGHTS MATRON 


She walks through the streets, 
Her arms full of bundles 
(Fresh green peas, a rye bread, chops). 
She coos to the kid 
In the carriage she trundles, 
And looks at the signs in the shops. 
She talks to acquaintances, 
Knowing how gossip’I1 
Help kill an afternoon. 
They chat about this and that— 
Everything possible— 
Still, she gets home too soon. 
She sponges the baby 
And diapers and feeds it; 
Then picks up a cook-book 
And casually reads it. 
—Paut G. GuMBINNER 


A CRY IN THE WILDERNESS 
| Editorial in a Wisconsin 
country weekly | 


It is reported that one of the fastidious 
newly married ladies of the town kneads 
bread with her gloves on. This incident 
may be somewhat peculiar but there are 
others. The editor of this paper needs 
bread with his shoes on; he needs bread 
with his shirt on; he needs bread with 
his pants on; and unless some of the 
delinquent subscribers to this Old Rag 
of Freedom pony up before long, he will 
need bread without a damn thing on, and 
Wisconsin is no Garden of Eden in win- 
ter time. 
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THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 34 





ANTON BRUEHL 


FM “We've been drifting for seven days, 
and we have nothing left in the locker but 
three raisin cookies and a gill of Gordon 
water.” §@ “It looks as though our careers 
were ended.” §OR “Well, anyway, we couldn't 


be better dressed for the occasion!”’ 


A delicate hair-stripe, a meticulous herringbone, a de- 
lightfully unobtrusive plaid are among the dozens of 
new Spring patterns in Fabric Group suits. $35, $40 
and $45 at Weber and Heilbroner stores. 
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PRINCE of 
—adjoining 
Glacier National Park 
x ( . dous view of both the 

Canadian Rockies of 
AN tional Park and the 
Seeewrrered American Rockies of 
oughly modern hotel offers every 
facility for a delightful vacation 
Come out this summer. Motor, 
ride horseback, play golf, cruise 
pointmentsandacuisine designed 
for the most discriminating. Low 
luxurious New Oriental Limited. 
ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 
possesse}ial ie Compan ooo ooo, 
Great Northern Ry., 595 Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park 
and about Glacier National Park. I am especially 


HOTEL 
Uy OMMANDING a stupen- 
Waterton Lakes Na- 
Glacier National Park, this thor- 
in Northwest Adventureland. 
enchanting lakes, enjoy hotel ap- 
summer faresincludetravel onthe 
NORTHERN 
M. M. HUBBERT, Gen. East. Pass’r Agt. 
Please send me free books about the new Prince 
interested in: 


O General Tour of the Parks 
0 Pacific Northwest Tours 
O Burlington Escorted Tours 


Name 
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THE ART 
GALLERIES 


No More Alibis—Art 
and Advocates—As the 
Twig Is Bent 


HE old season 

is not dead yet. 
Durand-Ruel prom- 
ise a show of the 
French classics that 
will be one of the 
high spots of the 
whole season. Salons of America, the 
slightly high-hat edition of the current 
Independents, will be on at Ander- 
son’s, May 7 to 26. It is on the cards 
that Daniel will stage a résumé of his 
season before the curtain goes down. 
The Charles H. Senff collection will 
go under the hammer at Anderson’s 
March 28 and 29. This lot includes 
such notables as Degas, Corot, 
Brueghel, Courbet, Delacroix, Ve- 
lasquez, Millet, Rembrandt, Hals, and 
Turner, to mention only a few. The 
annual spring Academy show will be 
here with the crocuses, sans modern 
guests. 

As for the annual Independent 
show on the Waldorf Roof until 
April 1, we can only say that it is 
the usual yearly display. Many of the 
members who were mere tots ten years 
ago have learned a lot about painting, 
and so their output is better. It is a 
difficult show to judge—beauty and 
the beast sleeping together, the lamb 
and the lion cheek by jowl—but it 
is a good thing, an open tilting ground, 
a public blackboard whereon to write 
what you will with never a preceptor 
or censor to say you nay. Many a 
struggling soul might go about the 
hamlet crying that he was oppressed 
and misunderstood if it were not on 
hand to prove him liar. If you must 
have statistics, we would surmise that 
these thousand and twelve paintings 
approach nearer the accepted standard 
of painting than any of the previous 
shows. The pendulum seems to be 
swinging the other way. 

We came with some surprise upon 
a fine engine and found that it was 
a Burchfield. That is too often the 
way. In our search for unknown 
genius we had a sense of having seen 
the work before. If we had funds we 
would have bought the primitives of 
Jacob Weiss. We still think some of 
going back and laying down a modest 
offer. It is a sincere sort of painting 











achievement 
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Newest 











and, 
most brilliant 


SUNRISE 


SUN:DOWN 
hid Sensational 
new shades inthe 


Sensational! ... an ex- 
travagant word perhaps 
|... but nothing less can 

\ describe the instant ac- 

) ceptance of Angelus Sun- 

) Rise and Sun-Down by 
New York’s smartest | 
women. Never before 
have new lipstick shades 
created such a furore of 
interest... and certainly 
never before have there 
been created lipstick 
shades so ravishingly 
beautiful ... so irresisti- 
ble ... so different. Sun- 


Rise and Sun-Down... 
new evidences of Louis 
Philippe’s genius... can 
be had at all smart shops 

in a_ fascinatingly 
adorable case. 





— in rich gilt, covered with red 
and black lacquer-like finish. 
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that the suave do not often reach. 
Claude Gallo also caught our eye for 
the same reason. We felt that Virginio 
De Martin will be a good painter 
when he learns more about bringing 
his color together. There was some- 
thing nice in the nude of Lena Gurr. 
Wallace Putnam should go in for 
murals. He seems to have a good sense 
of rhythm and space filling. There 
was a handsome Van Gogh by Harry 
Hering, well thought out and executed. 
Paul Kelpe’s Braque-like study we 
thought had good points. Our cata- 
logue we find has some notations that 
look now like the letters A and B. 
We suppose from this great distance 
that they were our marks of approval 
so we give you the names: R. M. 
Carey, Isami Doi, Louis Ferdstadt, 
Morris Kantor, Julia Kelly, Frances 
Lenz, Hugh Lieber, Tod Lindenmuth, 
Joseph Lomoff, Eloisa Schwab, Ernest 
Stock, Yashichi Suzuki, Bumpei Usui, 
Gertrude Werner. Those are all real 
names; we made none of them up. 


HERE is one more day to see 

the showing of Arthur B. Davies 
and Kenneth Hayes Miller at Mon- 
tross Gallery. These two pillars of 
all that is successful and respectable 
in accepted art are somewhat a mystery 
to one who comes upon painted canvas 
fresh from the plough. There being no 
tradition to stagger us or no culture 
in our make-up, we can only say what 
we think. The poet Davies might 
have been one of the high spots of a 
country so timid about its native art. 
He seemed to have been off on some 
sort of search for beauty and now and 
then came almost upon it. The little 
panels of “Youth” and “Summer 
Flash” have a fine Manet quality. The 
procession of nudes, we suppose, owe 
their popularity to the decade that 
thought one nude to an artist was 
somewhat of a debauch. 

We don’t know whether the 
“Primitive Family” is late or early 
Miller. Anyway it is strange and has 
some beauty. The blonde output does 
not touch us at all, whether it be 
blonde trees or merely blonde ladies. 
Every ame we see a Kenneth Hayes 
Miller we think of a painter, color- 
blind, copying Renoir. 


HE Gallery of Living Art has 

made some proud purchases. It 
has attached a Kuniyoshi, a Matisse 
and, we believe, a new Demuth. It 
also went in for two Chirico. This 
Gallery, if you have forgotten, is 
situate among thousands of living law- 





























T is but a step of three 
| short blocks from Grand 
Central to this bank—a “gical 





place for your checking account. 


Logical for many reasons besides that 
of convenient location. For at this office 
you will receive whatever banking or 
trust service you may require, in sur- 
roundings that will appeal to you, with 
the kind of personal attention on the part 
of officers and clerks that will please you. 


Come in and let us tell you the 
moderate balance requirements. 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
GUARANTY ‘TRusT COMPANY 


or New York 
Fifth Avenue and 44th Street 






































325 E. 72nd St. 
4, 6 and 8 Rooms 




















The 
GARDEN~PLAN 
offers landscaped gardens covering half 
the plot area—buildings but two rooms 
deep on the remaining half—unique 
freedom from neighboring structures— 
sunlight, air and quiet in every room. 
In addition, there is every requisite 


convenience of modern living. 
‘Ready for immediate occupancy 


230 E. 50th St. 333 E. 57th St. 
4 and 6 Rooms 9 Rooms 
{ Duplex; 3 baths} . 4 Baths 


‘Booklets with detailed floor plan 
and full particulars on request, 


with dining alcove 


Managing Agents 


Sutton, Blagden & Lynch, Inc. 


631 Park Avenue Rhinelander 2600 
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ADMISSION ONE DOLLAR 


LOAN EXHIBITION 
of 


FRENCH MASTERPIECES 


OF THE LATE XIX CENTURY 


for the Benefit of the Building Fund of the 
FRENCH HOSPITAL 


And in Commemoration of 125th Anniversary of 


Durand-Ruel Galleries 


12 East 57th St. 


MARCH 20 TO APRIL 10 











yers, in the Washington Square branch 
of New York University. You push 
your way through the future Portias 
and ambulance men, and there on the 
east wall you find your art. 


NTIL the last of this month 
Robert Laurent can be seen at 
Valentine Galleries. Laurent is satis- 
fied with the peculiar phases of sculp- 
ture, going in mostly for decorative 
fish and wooden roosters. Lately he 
has turned more to form and has one 
or two pieces in alabaster that are 
pleasing. We liked best his small torse 
and the bronze fish. Of his drawings 
we liked the ducks. 


ANDA GaG began Monday a 

fortnight show of her things at 
Weyhe. Miss Gag has been spending 
a good deal of time with water color. 
We think that she has not been as 
happy in that medium as she was in 
her ironic black and white. The show 
has one or two of these earlier things 
along with some lithos and woodcuts. 
To us they have much more bite and 
sureness. 

The medium Miss Gag has sel- 
ected is a tricky one, water color on 
sand paper. We can’t imagine why 
she took on this handicap unless she 
had come to feel that art was becom- 
ing too easy for her. The inflexibility 
of the surface tends toward a more 
labored product and the result is often 
a lack of brilliance. 


HE imaginative paintings of boys 

in the House of Refuge on Ran- 
dall’s Island can still be seen on the 
fourth floor of the Art Center. These 
boys, under the easy leadership of 
Katherine Larkin, have been allowed 
to paint what they liked. The aim 
has been to remove outside stimuli or 
guidance and allow the libido to roam 
at will. It has been an interesting ex- 
periment. We don’t know what good 
has come out of it. But if it were an 
ideal state, a couple of psychiatrists 
could visit the exhibit and then decide 
what to do with the future citizens 
whose dreams were thus exposed. Such 
a procedure would do more for the 
social body than a dozen juries and 
any assorted lot of Tammany judges. 
With colored chalk the boys write their 
words on papers and in some instances 
it is easy to see of what stuff their 
wishes are made. We would vote for 
the immediate freeing of the lads 
who did the “Bowl of Fish,” the 
“Mountains,” the “Jungle,” and the 
one marked “Flowers.” The boy who 





Interior of the charming new Paris Salon of Richard Hudnut, at 20 Rue de la 
Paix. A veritable triumph of modern art where pastels, silver and crystal create 
an almost fairy-li ke loveliness . Here Parfum le Debut was first ‘introduced. 


Tf mle Debut 


a new creation in fragrance — from Paris 


Perhaps you also will discover in this new Parfum le Début 
the subtle, illusive magic you have sought. Or you, dear Sir, 
the pertect gift that will find i its way surely toa feminine heart. 

For it is the piquant variety of mood that holds so often 
the secret of a woman's charm. And here, in these four odeurs, 
caught i in these exquisitely fashioned petits flacons, i 1S the very 
spirit and expression of Romance, Adventure, blithe Gaiety 
and Sophistication .. . So some time, at your favorite shop, let 


each enchanted fragrance whisper to you its promise. 


BLEU e ec in blue flacon ° 0 Romance 
VERT © co in green flacon ° o Adventure 


] D ‘L BLANC ° in crystal flacone ° © Gaiety 
e ebut ; ae ae 
NOIR © co in black flacon ° Sophistication 


PARFUM 


A new perfume of Paris — created sealed and packaged in the 
Paris laboratoire of Richard Hudnut. 


RICHARD HUDNUT: Cerfumer + NEW YORK. PARIS 
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An artist-sophisticate who handles fabrics 


gracefully and beautituliy—and for whom 


rayon has been a delightful medium of 


expression 


**I have found rayon well adapted to th 


subtle sophistication of the mode and n- 


Stder tt a priceless addttt 


at the designer's command 


O the salons of the Parisian couturiers 
come the most beautiful of the world’s 
women for the most sumptuous of the 
And in these centers 
of the mode, these capitals of fashion, 
rayon is used for the most exquisite of 
creations. Drecoll, designer of the sophis- 
ticates, has bowed before it. 
have Poiret, Callot, Jenny, Lanvin—dic- 
tators of elegance, originators of modes. 
America, also, has yielded to the allure 


world’s costumes. 


So, too, 


of rayon fabrics. Textures fine as spun 
gold, delicately woven. Surfaces soft as 
the rose-petal, on 
which the fingers 
caressingly linger 
Colors of every 
varicty—soft pastel 
tones, Clear as panels 
rich shades 
of crimson and gold, 


of ivory 


Rayon requires in launderin 


» 
pre 


sulion fia 
Fake Usb any fine fa 








shot through with romance and glamor. 

There is hardly an end to the myriad 
ways in which rayon serves you. Crepes, 
voiles, taffetas, velvets, satins—rayon 
sounds every note in the range of lovely 
fabrics. It is made into apparel of every 
kind, from dainty lingerie to formal eve- 
ning gown. And interior decorators, ad- 
miring rayon’s marvelously clear colors, 
greet with even greater enthusiasm its ex- 
traordinary draping quality and warmly 
sponsor rayon for draperies, hangings 
and upholsteries. No textile is more 
beautiful—more versatile. 

And rayon gives sturdy service. 
Rayonunderthings, launderedagain 
and again, keep their soft freshness, 
Rayon should 
be laundered with the same care 


? their clear colors. 


you give other lovely fabrics, but 
no special precautions are required. 





ly the same 


imarsly 





NCW Y (Layon prodlatned by 


DRECOLL 


Here are a few of the ways 
in which rayon serves you: 


CuitprRen’s Tuincs. Dresses, underthings, 
nightgowns, pajamas—fortunate the mother 
who has discovered the charm—and the econ- 
omy—of children’s rayon attire. 


Coats. Autumn forecasts indicate wide use of 
rayon grosgrains and satins for coats and en- 
sembles. 

Draperies. Rayon hangings are exceptional 
in the beauty of their patterns and in their 
draping effects. 

Dresses. Supple ana flexible, readily respon- 
sive to the designer's touch, rayon is fashioned 
into afternoon dresses and evening 
beautifully draped and unmistakably chic. 


gowns 


Fasrics. Rayon weaves include virtually every 
fashionable fabric type. Veivets, satins, georg- 
ettes, crepes, voiles, taffetas, wool crepes— 
these are but a few of the many rayon fabrics 
Hosiery. The fastidious woman appreciates 
the long wear and moderate cost of lovely 
rayon hose. 


Men’s Wear. Socks and cravats—scarves and 
handkerchiefs . . . underwear and:pajamas.. . 
smoking jackets and lounging robes . . . in 
men’s as well as in women’s apparel, rayon 
appeals to the discriminating purchaser. 
Sweaters. Every 
counts upon rayon for her most interesting 
patterns in sports things. 


sports designer in Paris 


UnperTHINGs. With their soft, flower-like 
surfaces, rayon underthings possess the charm 
and delicacy so indispensable to intimate attire. 
Upnotsteries. Permitting splendid pattern 
i rayon is unexcelled as a material for 
upholsteries. 


e:rects, 


Auto Roses. The present vogue of color in the 
motor car makes the rayon auto-robe, rich in 
color and design, particularly appropriate. 





tavyon,"’ a book telling the story of 
I ated 
fa ) le rs 
RAYON INSTITUTE, 250 Fifth Avenue 
New York, Dept. GH-2 
Please forward my free copy of “The Mode and Rayon.” 
N ame 








did the “House and Garden” could 
doubtless be made into a swell car- 
toonist. 


Some of the other artists might be 
saved and some we fear might have 
to wait for the inevitable march of 
the Baumes Law. 


§ be fortnight just: closing saw 
shows of James Scott and Thomas 
Delbridge at the Babcock Galleries. 
.. + Marjorie Phillips has a group of 
nineteen oils at Kraushaar.... There is 
another week of the sculpture of Ed- 
gardo Simone at Anderson Galleries, 
also Benoit Quinquela Martin, the Ar- 
gentine painter. . . . Cameron’s etch- 
ings and the ships of Charles Patterson 
will be on until the end of the month 
at Harlow, McDonald & Company. 
...« The Metropolitan Museum has 
opened a comprehensive show of 
woodcuts in its print galleries. ... 
Sheldon Pennoyer will have a show 
of his Italian pastels at Macbeth’s. .. . 
Water colors by Theresa Bernstein are 
on view at the Studio Book Shop... . 
Albrecht Diirer is showing woodcuts 
until April 7 at M. Knoedler & 
Co... . The Texas Wildflower ex- 
hibit will continue at Avery Hall, 
Columbia University, until April 3. 
These paintings took down $15,000 
of some man’s money. . . . Paintings 
by Pilichowski, “including the histori- 
cal canvas, the opening of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem,” can be seen 
at the Plaza Hotel until April 8... . 
The sixth Opportunity Gallery runs 
until April 12... . Nelson McCleary 
will show water colors at the Art 
Center until April 14... . Child paint- 
ings from the school of Edith King 
and Dorothy Coit will also be on at 
the Art Center. . . . The Whitney 
Club will have a black and white show 
the last two weeks in April. —M. P. 


PUPPET SHOW 


They act with endless pitapat 

In wig and frill and furbelow 
Through jig-saw colonnades, and that 
The wires are difficult, we know. 


They bow, and seem to kiss, and pose, 
lor posing masquerades as art; 

She drops that everlasting rose, 

He clasps it to a corky heart. 


Yet why deride the flabby things 
Who make their gestures willy nilly! 
'f Destiny controls their strings, 
(t’s Destiny I think is silly. 

—O ive Warp 























Drums are beating for the Easter 
parade. Away with Winter overcoats, 
heavy mufflers, fur-lined gloves and 
ear muffs. 

Time for the new suit, the Spring 
hat, and cravats that express your joy 
at the passing of Winter. 

You can easily find them in the 
best stores— these Cheney Cravats for 
Spring. Correct colors, interesting, 
new designs, the most appropriate 
fabrics. 

Your haberdasher is an expert in 
the matter of correct Spring neckwear 


for every occasion. 


Made by 
CHENEY BROTHERS 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 
(i 


FEMININE 


Paris, Marcu 14 


‘T’ is becoming cbvious to me that 

I am missing a significant epoch 

in the history of America. A 
growing fear creeps upon me as I read 
snatches here and there in the better 
magazines about modern art. I realize 
that Europe knows practically nothing 
of it. Still, little did I appreciate how 
the dear old U.S.A. was impregnated 
with a feeling for the newer things 
until [ chanced on a shopping report 
for an up-and-coming store. It seems 
that the toilet goods buyer had just 
realized that toothbrushes have been 
neglected for many years. “They are 
homely and utilitarian objects, but— 
the brilliant flash—why not let our 
shop work up some with modernistic 
handles? 

The crimes that are being com- 
mitted in the name of modern art 
often make this modern long for the 
good old days of Victoria. However, 
there are exceptions. Nothing appeals 
to me more than nice, simple ceramic 
jars as lamp bases, nor do I balk a 
single balk at Rodier’s modern up- 
holstery fabrics, much less Mybor’s 
modernistic rugs. ‘They are delightful. 
I appreciate Viennese bibelots more 


“Don’t move, Madam— 
yow ll spoil the effect.” 


e 





FASHIONS 


than anything, particularly 
when exemplified by those 
divine animals whose heads 
regard their tails and whose 
epidermi are miraculously 
covered with clovers. Rena 
Rosenthal has been buying 
them for a song in Vienna 
and selling them for an aria 
in New York for some time 
now. I like, coming to 
the masses, squarish bot- 
tles for my bathroom where sim- 
plicity is the keynote. I adore low 
wooden chairs except when they are 
all built up with bookcases so that I 
can’t turn them around. Modern dress- 
ing tables are triumphs of practi- 
cality. 

All in all, we probably 
abolish everything dating earlier than 
1929 were it not for a few fashion 
items. Louiseboulanger’s trousers under 
her skirts are more than vaguely remi- 
niscent of pantalettes, and_ there 
couldn’t be anything much nearer to 
hoop skirts than Chanel’s mohair-lined 
lace and chiffon evening models. 
Chanel showed her collection so late 
that I couldn’t include it in my last 
letter, and by now you have seen most 


would 














of it. It made Paris sit up and take 
notice and, personally, I didn’t think 
she had it in her. The evening clothes 


are perfectly charming. I should love 
to billow around in a couple of them, 
especially the violet lace, if it only 
were my color. 

The sports and street things cer- 
tainly hold to the old unchanging 
Chanel tradition. No need to buy new 
ones, and all the more money left for 
evening frills. 


HAVE looked into a couple of 

hat shops lately with no star- 
tiing results. Brims are coming out 
with the spring, crowns stay pleasantly 
low, trimming is grosgrain ribbon. 
I can’t seem to care much about head- 
gear. It’s too early. Agnés has a series 
of felts, the hat of one color with 
modernistic insets in the crown or brim 
of a darker shade, and scarfs of crépé 
de Chine to match, with the darker 
insets of the hat repeated. Modern- 
istic, my dears. 

We have been trying to get up some 
excitement about long gloves. The 
upshot seems to be that there are now 
gloves of the pull-on variety which 
will come up almost to one’s elbow if 
pulled enough but will, of course, be 
worn wrinkled. They are the onl) 
possible thing with afternoon flowered 
chiffons. Chanel still urges her manne- 
quins to push up their sleeves. 

Reverting to clothes, Paquin did « 
nice velvet cape with a real cut, but 
be sure to drape it correctly or it 1s 
perfectly horrible. —ParIsIT! 


AND IN NEW YORK— 


ARISITE: (1) You must realize 
that New York hails as moder! 
anything that employs triangles and 
rectangles where curves would be s 
much more graceful. (2) If you bu; 
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the violet lace Chanel, don’t wear it 
on your next trip home. If there is 
one shop that didn’t buy it, I have yet 
to discover it. Why don’t you buy that 
Chanel tulle, the only tulle dress I 
have seen that is not girlish? You 
know—the shoestring shoulder straps 
supporting, heaven knows how, the 
lowest décolletage to date, and the 
lines, slim at first, continuing steadily 
outward to a widish flare at each side 
low in the skirt. In black, naturally. 
It isn’t a Ford yet in New York, and 
Saks-Fifth Avenue probably sells it at 
a lower price than Mme. Chanel. 
(3) And, my goodness, evening capes 
are all perfectly lovely when nicely 
draped for an Entrance, and all 
terrible when they fall eff your 
shoulders and dangle in back as you 
alight from your taxi or Hispano, as 
the case may be. Describe the Paquin 
more thoroughly; I have seen several 
that might be the one you mention. 


HE very first thing that the ador- 

able sweet people at Kurzman 
said to me when I staggered into their 
portals was “My dear, you must be 
sick of French clothes!” ‘That has 
been said to me before, but no one 
had acted on it. ‘They were construc- 
tive. I was led to the new sports de- 
partment, seated in a comfortable chair 
and shown a lot of grand wearable 
stuff, most of it domestic. And the 
prices, astonishingly enough, are more 
than reasonable, a goodly percentage 
of sweater suits, knitted suits for town- 
or-country, and tweed things being 
priced well under fifty dollars. 

Sports things are pretty well stand- 
ardized, as you may have heard, and 
fashion notes are few. ‘There are 
things like crépe de Chine dresses with 
angora cardigans accompanying them; 
a dress of cashmere jersey, the new 
note being supplied by the polka-dot 
fabric making the handkerchief collar 
and the bit under the bolero effect and 
below the hem of the skirt; all kinds 
of three-piece sweater suits with the 
undersweater plain or striped or in 
fancy stitch; printed linen jackets; 
and so on and so on. I discovered 
two things: first, that the almost uni- 

rsal triangular handkerchief makes 
the sweater infinitely more becoming 

the figure, even with the slimmest 
Happer, and, second, that the Kurzman 
sweaters are really long and fit nicely 
und the hips. This is enough to 
ike me dance in the streets any time. 

Incidentals: a dress with the middy- 

‘ouse jumper of white piqué, the skirt 
of navy banded with red to match 
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BBS 


There is distinction in wearing Dobbs Clothes 


An air of casual smartness 
which Dobbs has put into 
a One-piece Dress of 
washable printed crepe, 
repeated in the tailored 
perfection of the full length 
Dobbs Coat. It is made py 
of Imported Amazon Ma- [i 


terial with stitching on the 


1s 


collar, cuffs and patch | 


pockets. Dobbs prices 


modestly reflect the quality 


of Dobbs merchandise. 


Color effects: 
LIGHT BLUE - ROSE 
GREEN - ORANGE 
ORCHID 








NINETY-FIVE DOLLARS 
The Dobbs Felt Hat to match, or 


in any shade, 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


DOBBS 
FIFTA AVENUE at50* 
New Yorks Leading Hatters 
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Seductive 
lips! 


Delicate as dew- 
drenched blossoms 
in Spring. It is the faint and fasci- 


nating fragrance of Lipstick Tussy 


Do you wonder that the truly ex- 
quisite consider it essential to beauty? 


With the color so Parisian and chic 
- and sO indelible! 


Six smart shades. Each encased in 


the Sayest of galalithe. 
Captivating, too, is Lipstick Tussy 


in the newest and smartest array of 
slender imported French gilt cases. 
And for evening wear, Lipstick Tussy 


as lovely as a ee is now set in an 


exquisite Mot ! 


1er-of-Pearl case. 
Recently sre from France cee 
now at your avorite shop. 


Tt s a delight — . 


the most modern little book 


on Cosmetiques by H 3 Lesquendieu. Write for it, 


PRONOUNCED 
LES-KAWN-DUH 





The makers of Eclador Liquid Nail Polish 


J. LESQUENDIEU, Inc. Howard L. Ross, Pree, 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 





the red and navy tie. Spring is here, 
children, and my yen for this was 
the first real indication of the season. 
Piqué appears frequently, by the way. 
They are even making handbags of it, 
in white or a pale color. It will also 
appear in the copies of a knockout 
Patou hat—the crown of felt and the 
brim of starched white linen or piqué, 
detachable so that it may be sent to 
the laundry with your brother’s collars. 
The original in black and white is most 
impractical, since it has not the de- 
tachable feature. Aside from this one, 
there are all kinds of the more con- 
ventional felt hats, in every possible 
color and becoming shapes, priced at 
$12 and $15. Go and look the place 


over by all means. 


FS yee has produced many 
new blouses to wear with the 
spring ensemble, many of which I 
would not waste for any such pur- 
pose but would purchase, with a skirt 
to match, for wear as a two-piece sum- 
mer costume. The blouses are of all 
types of fabric, the majority plain 
white, with many printed or in pale 
colors. 

Silk piqué: The appearance famil- 
iar but much softer to the touch than 
the old variety. “Two Patou blouses 
are made of it, very simple, with small 
roll collars and pearl buttons down the 
zigzag or scalloped closing. One of 
them has one of those could-be- 
anybody monograms low on_ the 
tummy. Shantung: collarless, with 
crisscross banding ending up in buttons 
over each hip. Moiré: Goupy’s little 
creation with the deep zigzag button 
closing, collarless, all colors. Jersey: 
One with a deep white yoke, extending 
well over the shoulders, combined with 
black or red—I would wear it as a 
sweater, by heck! Chinese damask: 
Vionnet’s, with a_base-of-the-throat 
band collar; wool crépes, “modern- 
istic”; and crépes de Chine and satins, 
featuring the hand-fagotting mania 
and the flattering and feminine use of 
the jabot. 


HAVE mentioned the Jane Regny 

sweater sensations before this, but 
I wish to repeat that a large shipment 
of them have arrived at The Tailored 
Woman (American copyists threw up 
their hands at the sight of them, so 
these are imported). They are those 
soft things composed of crocheted me- 
dallions, all stitched together and, in 
various subtle variations of beige and 
pale pastel tones, all patched together. 

This shop has also, for those who 
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Nails tinted delicately —just the 


right shade—tipped with gleaming, 
lasting high lights—this is what 
Charles of the Ritz offers you in his ex- 
clusive new liquid nail polish. Pre- 
pared especially by Charles for his 
salon clientele—now available for you in 


the typically smart Charles container. 


Polish and Remover $1.50 
Nail Enamel, Single $1.25 
Remover, Single . $ .75 


At these toilet goods counters 

B. Altman & Co. 

Bonwit Teller & Co. 

Franklin Simon & Co. 

Lord & Taylor or address 
Charles of the Ritz, Dept. N, 
Ritz Carlton Hotel, Madison Ave. 
and 46th Street, New York City. 


a 


“C7HOR. HER MAJE/TY THE 
MART AMERICAN WOMAN 
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seek it, an assortment of ensemble suits 
made of that dark gray or navy or 
black men’s suiting with a tiny white 
pin stripe appearing discreetly therein. 
They are most seen in the conventional 
tailored two-piece suit — these have 
three-quarter coats and white satin 
blouses. The whole effect very well- 
bred, though I would certainly swap 
the white satin blouse for a piqué if 
I were you. There are also many 
frivolous ensembles, including one 
from Molyneux that is youthful or 
matronly according to the print em- 
ployed. This has a two-piece dress of 
a print that appears on the scarf collar 
of the straight, dark coat. The print 
also forms the lining of the coat, and 
two-pieces beneath that give the effect 
of a printed coat worn beneath with 
the outside one. Sounds involved, but 
very feminine and smart. 


i you haven’t time for anything 
else when you go into Jay- 
Thorpe’s, rush upstairs and demand 
that the new negligées and pajamas 
and tea gowns be brought out forth- 
with. They have never been more 
charming. In the first place, they are 
comfortable, inducing a desire to curl 
up on the sofa with a good book; in 
the second, they are decorative for any 
informal home occasion. Tea gowns, 
with trailing wings in the back, the 
front like a straight cut evening dress. 
One of these, of white lamé with angel 
wings, trails on the floor all around in 
medieval effect. There are all kinds of 


negligée costumes that have a short | 


slip beneath and a coat arrangement, 
cunningly cut to flatter the figure, 
worn over it. Ask to see the Vionnets, 
if this is the kind you want. They 
are marvellous, particularly one of 
chiffon and lace. The slip, which has 
a circular skirt, could easily be worn by 
a young thing as an evening dress; the 
lace coat over it makes it utterly devas- 
tating. And there are all kinds of 
pajamas, usually sleeveless with three- 
quarter coats over them. I have never 
seen a more beautiful collection. 
Travellers abroad might also be 
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Classic Jewelry 
for Today 


Jewelry of classic grace 
that would have won 


the enthusiastic praise 
of Helen of Troy 1s 
shown in the pre-Easter 


presentation by UDALL 
¢ BaLLou 





Usatls Ballou 


Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


NEWPORT, R. I. PALM BEACH, FLA. 
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combines that indefinable quali 





a iv4 It is rare indeed to find a hat whi -2 


known as style—with individual b 
| i comingness—but—it is a distinct part of the servie 
. extended to patrons of Milgrim—to carefully ch 

. the hat that will express the wearer’s personal 
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What do you Know 
about Furniture? 


Thousands of persons 
now own copies of 
“Furniture,” a well 
written, handsomely 
bound and printed book 
on period furniture 
styles. Brief, concise, 
comprehensive and au- 
thentic, this book will 
enable you to identify 
all period styles and 
trace historical motifs 
found in furniture dec- 
oration. More than 200 
illustrations of beautiful 





















Century Furniture. 30 
chapters with chronological 
° table and glossary. En- 
Get this dorsed by educators, librarians, 
book on editors, students and decorators. 
fs A book you will enjoy and keep. 
Period Styles 
: Century Furniture Co. 
$1 - 00 66 Logan Street 
Postpaid Grand Rapids, Mich. 














No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 
will be invaluable. Tours 
with escort. Independent 
Tours. Private Auto Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Lta. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Established 57 years 
40 European Offices 

PARIS ROME 


LONDON CAIRO 
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glad to know that the French uplift 
brassiere is to be found here in écru 
lace, and that those triangular evening 
scarfs, made of metallic discs in gold 
or silver or a color, can be purchased 
on the first floor for wear with their 
evening frocks. That is, if you want 
to bring the Parisian touch to your 


appearances. —L. L. 
THIS AND THAT 
M onogrammatic— W in- 


dows and Waves 


HEN IT saw 
that 
monogram 


grand 
L.L. 
(it might 
anything, 
fact remains 


mean 
but the 
that 





it is L.L.) on 
the complete beauty offerings ot 


Lucien Lelong I had a_ distinct 
feeling that I would probably take 
them up in a serious way, if only 
for an affectation. Another superfi- 
cial element to induce praise is the 
fact that boxes, bottles, jars, and the 
wrappings thereof are as distinctive 
as any I have seen—all of them square 
in shape, in simple beige with a dark 
brown monogram. As a starrer, you 
must admit this is pretty good. But | 
have not only admired the wrappings 
—TI have tried the products and find 
them worthy, with positive enthusiasm 
for one bottle labelled simply “Huile.” 
This is a cleansing oil that has a 
melted-butter feeling about it and, 
after removing the dust and grim 
from your face, really leaves it per- 
ceptibly softer and without shiny and 
oily patches here and there. From on 
who has wrestled with a very dry skin 
for a long time, this recommendation 
may mean something. ‘The skin 
whitener is also excellent, and the 
compacts, whether for one of the fiv: 
shades of rouge or for powder, are 
exceptional. Beige and brown, square, 
and the contents gratefully scented 
and of a nice consistency. You wil! 
also probably like the lipstick. 


HERE isn’t very much to sa} 

about Charles Bock except that h 
is one of the best hairdressers, in eve! 
way, in the city of New York. H 
never sends you out with a carroty mo 
when you have meekly asked for 
henna wash to put lights into you! 
hair; he shuts up nicely unless he 
asked for advice, and his advice, wh , 
given, is invariably both expert an 
honest; his permanent waves are ab- 
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lute marvels; and his finger waves, 
reinforced by an iron discreetly applied 
o that they last interminably, are 
perfect. Besides this, in his new quar- 
ters, at 20 East Fifty-seventh Street, 
the sunlight and air from the high 
windows and the view of the busy 
life on Fifty-seventh Street are not 
employed for window display but for 
the joy of patrons. 


At 505 Fifth Avenue, an incon- 
4 spicuous venture entitled The 
Overseas Shopping Service is at the dis- 
posal of Modom. This employs com- 
missionaires in Paris who know every 
nook and cranny of the shops there, 
ind is dedicated to finding whatever 
I'rench product you desire. All kinds 
of samples are present—handker- 
chiefs, mules, lingerie, baby things, 
and so on. From these you order and 
await delivery in six weeks’ time. 

Prices are astonishingly reasonable, 
which may influence you to use this 
instead of the many undiscriminating 
stores littered with little imports how- 
ever excellent. But the real advantage 
is that you can have very special things 
chased up for you in Paris that are 
not easily found here. Give them 
cither the amount you care to spend 
or a percentage of its probable cost 
nd let them unearth it for you. 


AS TO MEN 


Purely Relative — On 
Buying a Hat — The 
Well-Dressed Lighter 
RETTLE 


while ago the 
New York Custom 
Cutters’ Club met, 
their meeting a sol- 
emn gathering 
where the news that 
tails are to be compulsory and coats a 
little longer travelled breathlessly 
trom group to group. The very ab- 
surdity of the idea attracted us and we 
went in much the same spirit we might 
have attended a political rally. And 
found little difference-—except 
at we suspect that dicta to the effect 
that trousers will continue wide will 
probably have more—at least as much 
effect on the life of the day as 
| the political resolutions of the next 
x months. Both remain unimportant 
t interesting if you care to know 
w the world goes round. 
In one room, enthusiastic speakers 








Abercrombie & Fitch 
Abraham & Straus 
B. Aleman & Co. 
Mark Cross Company 
Gimbel Brothers 
Majestic Luggage 





eastward ho! 
... with the Four Way Group 


Whether you're just hopping off from Croydon for a 
week-end in Paris, or planning to loaf away the 
whole summer on the continent . . . the thing to do, 
of course, is to get yourself the precisely correct 
Hartmann luggage‘here, on this side, before you start. 


“Custom-built,’ they'll tell youitisabroad. Actually 
it zsn't. For in the Hartmann 4 Way luggage group, 
available right here in your New York shops—you ‘Il 
find every conceivable size and type of wardrobe 
luggage for traveling by air, sea, train or motor. 
Single individual pieces or complete ensemble 
groups, all to match, in attractive finish and design. 
Hartmann provides a complete wardrobe service 
not found in any other type of luggage. 

Broad selections at the shops listed below 


W.W. Harrison & Co. 
Kresge Dept. Stores 
Lloyd's Luggage 
Lord & Taylor 

A. I. Namm & Son 
Samuel Nathans 


Saks—Fifth Ave 
Saks—34th Street 
Stern Brothers 
Travellers Luggage 
R. Steinmu ler 
John Wanamaker 
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A FACE LIKE 


A WEARY OLD 
SHOR Zs. 





° S ome Se acé€S8 look like shoes that have never 
known the bracing benefit of shoes trees—all 
slumped out of shape. 


@z Faces don’t just stay in shape, they must be 
held in shape by good strong muscles and firm 
healthy tissues. This means exercise—exercise 
that strengthens the muscles and quickens the 
circulation so that the blood comes dancing to 
the cheeks to invigorate the tissues and clear 
the skin. 


@2 Elizabeth Arden’s method of Treatment 
makes it possible for you to control the outline 
of your face just as you control the outline of 
your body—by exercise. 


@2z Come in to the Salon and have a course of 
stimulating, refreshing treatments especially 
planned by Miss Arden for you. Don’t risk 
being pitied because your face is out of shape! 





ELIZABETH ARDEN 


673 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LONDON: 25 OLD BOND STREET 





PARIS: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations 














are on sale at the smart shops 





DEMEYER 

















© Elizabeth Arden, 1928 





Try the Dining Room in the 
Lincoln, where modernistic 
decorations and moderate 
prices enhance an excellent 
cuisine....Or the quaint old 
Lincoln Tavern, its oaken ta- 
bles, sizzling grill and satisfy- 
ing food. Open 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. 


1400 rooms, each with 
sunshine, bath, shower 
and servidor. $3 to $5 
single; $4 to $6 double. 


—S JAMES T. CLYDE 
Managing Director 


Tel. Lackawanna 1400 


EIGHTH AVE-442 19 45% STREET+ TIMES SQUARE 
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lectured on cutting. Inadequate pic- 
tures were chalked on a blackboard, 
showing fat men with short legs. It is 
for these in particular that wide trou- 
sers are advised, as tending to lessen the 
full-blown effect. In another room 
potted palms quivered toward the ceil- 
ing and beneath them dummies wore 
garments indicative of club members’ 
work. Bright hunting togs and gaudy) 
blazers struck a note of color, said the 
news sheets, and silk dressing gowns 
added to it. In Sulka’s display there 
was shown a walking stick with rhinoc- 
erous handle priced at $95, although 
less expensive imitations can also be 
procured at the same shop. 

Other noticeable features of the 
show included models of the blue- 
black dinner jacket, business suits with 
wider lapels than formerly, and em- 
phatic predictions that more linen will 
show, particularly at cuff and collar. 
There was also a dinner-dance after- 
ward, which we unfortunately couldn’t 
attend. We have no doubt, however, 
that it was as much superior to conven- 
tional dinner-dances as the tailors’ 
meeting was to most conventions. 


NY young fellow who sees a 

good-looking hat on the street 
and decides he’l] get one like it is going 
about matters in quite the wrong man- 
ner, confides a friendly salesman. You 
do better to enter the shop with a free 
though uneasy mind and put yourself 
entirely in the clerk’s hands. Tell him 
you'll take whatever he thinks you 
should have, and accept it with faint 
murmurs of assent. To you, fresh 
from another style, it will look ter- 
rible. To others, says the salesman, 
it will look grand. 

In fact, the need for instruction on 
this score is drastic. If you insist on 
having your own little dream of what 
a hat should be, the clerk is liable to 
get mad and sell you the worst thing 
he has, for spite. By that time, prob- 
ably, you'll be quite happy to escape 
with anything at all—and even the 
best stores are capable of producing 
something pretty bad. Clerks, you see, 
are reckless folk, only to be aggravated 
so far. 

To a certain extent we agree. T! 
ideal combination would be a custome! 
who hadn’t the slightest notion as t 
what a hat should be, and a salesman 
who knew very well. Almost every- 
one is stupid when it comes to felts, 
and the only need is to admit it. Cleve! 
clerks lie in wait for you at Dobbs’ 
Thirty-second Street store, and the} 
are obstinate almost to the point of © 
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fusing a sale if you won’t buy what 
you should. 


TARTED by Knox with a green 
felt hat, the growth of this color’s 
popularity has gone on apace. “A note 
of color”... “Clever contrast”... 
“Men are freeing themselves from the 
shackles of dark clothing,” say the 
advertisements, and for once it seems 
that they are almost right. Finchley 
shows light green sweaters that seem 
smart, and also dark green ties barred 
with deep yellow. At Kaskel & Kaskel 
—and we will never tire of singing 
praises of this store—there are green 
silk handkerchiefs as well as a few 
smart felt hats. 


GODSEND in this intermediate 

weather is a dressing robe that is 
warm and light. Of course it is al- 
ways unusual to find one that is com- 
fortable and still of decent appear- 
ance. Jaeger leaps to the rescue, 
cleverly combining all these qualities 
in a few robes which are done in very 
pleasing shades of brown... . Tried, 
now, for almost a year, Dunhill’s 
lighters in which small watches are 
encased have proved that they keep 
time well and are reliable. They cost 
anywhere from $80 to over $300. 
... Amateur aviators can find all sorts 
of equipment at Spaldings, even to 
first-aid kits. —RAGLAN 


SPRING COMES TO 
CHILDS’ WINDOWS 


lorsythia blooms by the griddle: cakes, 
So spring, of course, must be on the 
way. 
It isn’t the hand of God that makes 
Forsythia bloom by the griddle cakes, 
But even the pseudo-forsythia takes 
The eye, it’s so crisply yellow and gay. 
Forsythia blooms by the griddle cakes, 
So spring, of course, must be on the 
way. 
—MarcGareET FIsHBACK 


To get your name in a city paper you 
have to shoot your wife, get run over by 
a flivver, marry a movie star or do 
something sensational. But to get your 
name in the Tribune, all you have to do 
‘ to have a guest, go a-visiting, build a 
hicken house, buy a pure-bred bull, or 

ive a baby.—Wakarusa (Ind.) Tribune. 


But have you ever tried to build a 
iicken house? 
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D Heat of the requisite chee with the 
typical feminine aspect of the sophis 
licaled Hew oul woman of fashion. 


OMNWlinera Jailors 
Dresancakercs 
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vichy 


célestins 


french vichy 





Stimulates your system like an early 
morning canter through the park 
~ ~ » Recommended by physicians 
for table use and for toning up the 
digestive system ~ ~ ~ An effective 
aid in the control of gout, rheuma- 
tism, diabetes and the ailments of 
age ~ ~ s Served by clubs, hotels and 
restaurants, and sold by your grocer 


and druggist 





FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 
27th Street and Hudson River, New York 
General Distributors for the United States 
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MUSICAB\ 


American Prima Du 


Rodman WW anamg 


HIS is_ the 

end of every 
young —_ soprano’s 
desire: to sing 
Tosca at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera 
House. “Isolde!” 
cries out the Wagnerian, but we 
dissent in sorrow. Your young 
soprano may inform an _interviewe! 
that Isolde is her be-all and 
end-all (and usually it would be an 
end-all, if you want to know), but 
what she really anticipates is an op- 
portunity to wear flashing gowns with 
sweeping trains, make her _ first 
entrance with a staff and a bouquet, 
her second entrance in an ermine eve- 
ning wrap, stab the lecherous Scarpia 
with a bread knife or whatever it is 
that happens to be reposing on Scarpia’s 
dinner table, sing “Vissi d’Arte” in 
an uncomfortable but striking pose, 
and go hippety-hop over the parapet at 
the grand finale. 

Mme. Jeritza has had a bit of a 
monopoly on Tosca this season, but at 
a special matinée there was a new 
Roman cantatrice — Miss_ Leonore 
Corona. There was a little polite 
eyebrow tilting over the nomination, 
and yet it seemed to us that Miss 
Corona did much the best job that she 
has done so far. After she had sung 
off an attack of nerves which led he: 
into a false entrance that bothered a 
few reviewers a good deal more than 
it disturbed Mr. Gigli, she put ove! 
a sound, convincing performance, 
marred only by a deal of curious sing- 
ing and a few interpolations from that 
celebrated text, “Ye Compleat Prima 
Donna.” Her sudden realization of 
the possibilities of murder as the pre- 
servative for honor, her hysterical 
stabbing of Scarpia, her revulsion, he: 
frightened clutching for the paper in 
the dead man’s hand, her almost un- 
conscious placing of candles at th 
murdered baron’s head and the cruci- 
fix on his chest and her stealthy but 
hurried departure from his rooms 
the end of the second act were a fin 
bit of acting, even if we do go Wil- 
liam Winter in describing it. 

Miss Corona needs principally some- 
one to take hold of her voice and t 
focus it. It has quality and range, but 
it seems to be under no control excep" 
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in piano passages. Even with he! 
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ICMBVENTS 


2a Donoxy’s Birthday— 


‘anam@a. «His Contribution 


e crudities of vocalization and_ the 
ry gauche spots in her stage play, Miss 
¥5 Corona is a personality. Her Tosca 
2 demonstrated that she could be a great 
t- asset to the Metropolitan, but whether 
3 that will come to pass is, as the man 


” with the razor strop said to his son, 
a matter of discipline. 


ha NOTHER appearance by Miss 
d Grace Moore served to confirm 
n the impression which she had made at 
It her début. Her voice is charming in 
7 the middle register, she looks well, and 
h there is an agreeable tidiness about her 
st acting. Her vocal development since 
t. her Music Box days is a tribute to her 


industry and intelligence, but it seems 
that there are certain notes at the top 
of the scale that even industry and in- 
, telligence won’t materialize. In a 
smaller house, Miss Moore would be 


n 
>, heard to greater advantage, but where 
it is that intimate opera that we ought to 
have? la 
a 
it ELL, the Roxy is a year old, 
W and that is a musical as well as 
e a cinematographic matter. The or- 
-e chestra, which had little cohesion at 
1, the outset, has become as euphonious as 
55 any band that works so hard might be 
e expected to be. ‘The chorus, well 
g trained by the gifted and amusing |- 
r Charles Previn, shows occasional traces 
a of wear and tear, but it sings with fine 
n unanimity and spirit. In the course 
r of the year, Roxy has collected a group 
: of uncommonly versatile vocalists, 
™ some of whom he may lose to the 
t o*¥as, which would be no new ex- 
P perience for Roxy. 
f Most interesting of the musical 
™ ventures at the Cathedral of the 
] Cinema has been the establishment of 


t 


r unday morning “Symphony” con- 
n certs. So far, there has been no at- 
mpt to chase the Philharmonic or 
the Symphony Society out of business, 
and the programs, despite occasional 
\WWagnerian excerpts, Mozart sym- 
phonies, and even Strauss tone poems, 
run chiefly to the sure-fire repertoire. 
. I'he obvious success of the experiment 
idicates that there is an audience 

- vhich will listen to orchestral music 
vhen it is presented without much 
pretentiousness, and our observation 

is been that this audience does not 

; inch at works which are not self- 
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Isn°t Mr. Rothafel the 

great innovator? Now he 
invites all Roxy Theatre- 
goers for coffee. Every after- 
noon and evening, except 
Sundays, the coffee table is a 
center of hospitality in the 
Grand Lounge. The pouring 
and serving are graciously home- 
like. The coffee is delicious. 


If you want to know what kind of 
coffee is served—we don’t mind 
telling you it’s Beech-Nut. 


Beech-Nut Coffee 
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o the Gentleman 
who scratches 


Figures on the Menu 


T’S all right with us, Sir—go 
the limit! . . . We'll contrib- 
ute even a table-cloth if it will 
help you land the order... 
Your strategy in bringing cus- 
tomers here for luncheon 


deserves encouragement. 


Of course, you get your man... 
Under the benign influence of 
a ROOSEVELT meal and your 
own persuasive personality 
even the most hardened buyer 
is bound to weaken! 


BEN BERNIE 
and his Orchestra play nightly in the Grill 


Ne 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, N. Y. 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Director 








starters. Probably you have guessed the 
point which we have been trying to 
make, and we hope that Roxy will try 
it out. He has a rare opportunity to 
further symphonic music—and Roxy 
doesn’t miss many opportunities. 


HE late Rodman Wanamaker 

was a music patron whose con- 
tributions to the city’s artistic life were 
memorable. ‘The Wanamaker con- 
certs, which, we are glad to report, 
will be continued, are of exceptional 
musical value, and they always are 
worth the trip to Eighth Street. Many 
a young musician who has been able 
to afford only a few concerts a month 
has become acquainted with great 
works, especially those for organ and 
stringed instruments, at the Wana- 
maker musicales, and the unostenta- 
tious labors of Mr. Wanamaker and 
his brilliant aide, Dr. Alexander Rus- 
sell, have helped to build audiences 
and music lovers, although the terms 
are not necessarily interchangeable. 


—R. A. S. 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 


A Publisher Wonders 
About Song Writers— 
Accelerated Tempi 


T least one 
music publish- 
er thinks that some- 
thing is wrong with 
“the new crop of 
song writers.” This 
publisher, who is 
nameless _ because 
some of the new crop may be accurate 
with left hooks, animadverts that “the 
phonograph companies have used a re- 
markably large number of revived 
older hits during recent months.” 

“Tt is rather a reflection,” he adds, 
“fon the new crop of song writers that 
the mechanical companies have been 
forced to take so many older numbers 
to bolster up their lists, and as a mat- 
ter of fact many of these older songs 
have outsold the new numbers to a 
considerable quantity.” 

We hope that one of the new crop 
of song writers will let us have his 
views on the matter, and just to be 
different about it, we don’t care if our 
correspondent writes on both sides of 
the paper. 

Our guess is that composers are 
working a little too vigorously to 
create odd rhythmic effects and neg- 
lecting melodic values. Where they 
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Four Walls 


“Four Walls’’—Fox trot, vocal chorus 3803 

“In the Sing Song Sycamore Tree” —Vocal 
trio, Vincent Lopez and his Casa Lopez Orchestra 

“‘Mary”—Fox trots, vocal trio 

“I Told Them All About You’’—Ben Bernie 
and his Hotel Roosevelt Orchestra 3774 

“Dear, on a Night Like This” —Fox “ot, 
vocal chorus 

“On the Vagabond Trail’’—Fox trot, vocal 
duet. William F. Wirges and hisOrchestra 3755 

“Without You, Sweetheart’’—Nick Lucas 

“My Ohio Home’’—Voice, guitar, violins and 
piano 3773 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick records 


i 


PANATROPES-RADIOLAS-RECORDS 
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used to write a sustained tune they now 
concoct a short phrase and supplement 
it with handclappings, thigh slappings, 
and other metric trappings (help your- 
selves, boys). Yet some of the very 
latest songs indicate a return to 
melody, with the “hot” influence evi- 
dent in fast tempi. “I Just Roll 
Along” is a good sample of what we 
mean. 

Here are some of the more stimu- 
lating of the recent lucubrations: 


CuHLor. Almost a monodrama, 
built on an insistent beat. A good de- 
parture from the norm. 

Topay Is Topay. Carpe Diem in 
smart fox-trot tempo. The short 
phrase is used, but the handclaps are 
omitted. 

Sorry. Not so sad as one might 
suspect. This one has harmonic changes 
that may be troublesome to elementary 
ear performers, so possibly you’d bet- 
ter buy a copy if that means you. 

Mary Ann. Apparently a_ suc- 
cessor to ““Mary Lou.” Mary is back 
in style this Spring, this being close 
to the Mary month. 

Gotpen Gate. The snappiest of 
the California series. There is a patter 
which refers to “millions and trillions 
of barrels of oil,” but it’s good any- 
how. 

"N’ You. A _ waltz with some 
quaint bits of phrasing and, in the 
verse, a few unusual modulations for 
this type. 

WuiLe WE WattTz Goon NIGHT. 
A conservative waltz, remarkably 
effective and not so far from the 
Wienerisch. This has nothing to do 
with the Hot Wiener signs you see 
about town, 

I Can’r Do Wirnout You. Still 
another waltz, being the newest Berlin 
essay in three-four tempo. A successor 
to his “Together, We Two,” unless 
there is another one by the time that 
this is printed. —Pop 


The W.C.T.U. met with Mrs. H. D. 
Goodwin Monday afternoon, twenty-one 
being present. The meeting opened with 
song, “Some Glad Day.” Mrs. T. B. 
Rice, chairman of the devotional, gave 
a splendid talk showing all the impor- 
tance of possessing healthy bodies. Fol- 
towing this, Mrs. W. C. Davidson read 
leaflet “Fatigue and Rest.” Mrs. E. L. 
eazey sang feelingly “The Outlaw.” 
\irs. Ralph Champion, treasurer, was 
absent. This finished the program for 

day.—Greensboro (Ga.) Herald 


Journal, 


And a rather neat ending, too, 
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You can’t tell what 


the subway situation 





, mayleadto. Better equip 


with John Wards NOW! 
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ee 


Only the largest business 
of its kind could sell you 
SILVERCHIEF at $9 


—equal value in hose, too 


¢ John Ward 


MEN'S SHOES 


1387 Broadway 21 Cortlandt St. 227 Broadway 
26 East 42nd St. 1113 Broadway 262 West 125th Sz 
Brooklyn: 348 Fulton Street 


Also shops in Newark and Philadelphia 
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LS Hollaner C 


552 Fifth Avenue 


PARIS MODELS— 


HARMING new 
creations of the lead- 
ing Parisian Designers. 
This _ collection, notable 
for its richness of line and 
color, full of youthful 
charm and smart good 
taste, is one of the choicest 
and most interesting that 
it has ever been our priv- 
ilege to present to our pa- 
trons. 
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Where Credit Is Du 


Sive Fi ft 
Avenue = Associa- 
tion has recent), 
awarded its prizes 
for  architectura 
work completed 
during 1927. | 
must = gracefully 
concede that they 
have shown impeccable taste and dis- 
cretion in their awards, for these in- 
clude several buildings which hav 
already been commented on in this 
department, among them being the 
Todhunter Building in Fifty-seventh 
Street and the National Broadcasting 
Building at 711 Fifth Avenue. These 
two buildings received silver medals 
and certificates of merit in their re- 
spective classes, the former being for 
a remodelled building and the latter 
for new construction. 

The gold medal and first prize for 
new work was won by Joseph H. 
Freedlander’s small National Ameri- 
can Building at 340 Madison Avenue. 
Tucked in between two towering 
neighbors, it is possible that this fine 
creation will be overlooked by man\ 
but I feel sure that its appeal will 
reach the more discriminating of ou 
critics and laymen. Only five stories 
in height and with a street facade of 
only twenty-five feet, it is yet mor 
important architecturally than many 
ten-acre skyscraper. Here is truly fin: 
architecture. From it an important les 
son may be drawn for those of thi 
brethren who hold that modernism can 
not have style, for it is designed in th 
modern spirit, to which is added, in th: 
exquisite detail of Louis XVI deriva- 
tion, a note of great distinction and 
refinement. 

In color it is most gratifying. ‘Ih 
limestone of the elevation is subtl) 
variegated so that the plain surface 
always interesting, and a most harmo- 
nious innovation is the use of “Bene- 
dict nickel” for the metal work of the 
openings and the fine doors. This ma- 
terial, with its soft gray-silver color, 
is very beautiful. Do not fail to 
into the main room on the street leve! 
and note the ceiling of old chestnut 
beams, alluringly painted, the interest 
ing stair with its fine hand-rail, 
the splendid Caldwell fixtures. 

On the upper floors are the direct 
room and _ attractive private off 
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—Sef (rhan—But Is It Art? 


wainscotted in oak and pine. In this 
case, the architect designed not only 
the building but also the fittings and 


' furnishings, the tables, chairs and 
. desks, even the desk-sets, giving his 
u thought and attention also to specially 
d dyed leathers and floor coverings for 
the various rooms. Seldom indeed 
j have I seen an ensemble in which every 
\ detail seemed to have been studied with 


such care. Nor can too high praise be 
‘ paid to the execution which, through- 


e out, is a tribute to the many fine crafts- 
IS men who had a hand in it as well as 
le to the company which authorized and 
“ paid for such perfection in workman- 
iC ship. 
sC 
Is Rt 

ORKING in his well-known 


“continental manner” Joseph 
Urban has done an interesting build- 
ing for the International Magazine in- 
terests. It is on Eighth Avenue at 
lifty-seventh Street, the principal ele- 
vation occupying a full block front. 
< The most distrait pedestrian will not 
pass this design without noticing it. 
The pylons which accent the entrance 
and the cleverly managed corners will 
attract his attention. If he be some- 
what instructed in such matters, he 
will also notice the excellent archi- 
tectonic character of the sculptured 
figures which take their place in the 
design with unusual success. 

Each pylon is topped by a sort of 
urn, Vigorous and arresting. The com- 
paratively low height of the ensemble 
is in its favor, too. It stands out among 
ts taller neighbors. ‘This is theatric 
architecture, to be sure. At first sur- 
vey, | feel that it is perhaps a stunt. 
It has an “exposition” quality, observa- 
le in other of Mr. Urban’s designs. 
But whatever he does goes with a 
swing. One feels back of the design 

vigorous, compelling personality. 
The texture of the material used does 
1ot impress me. I should like to have 

n this strong design executed in 
granite or some sturdy material, as 
long, that is, as I did not have to pay 
Tor it. 


LL the world and his wife have 
been flocking, these past weeks, 
to Lord & Taylor’s to see their provoca- 

nd ‘ - rE ° 
show of French Decorative Art. 
[his comprises furniture, hangings 
i accessories from the ateliers of the 
‘eading French moderns. Individually 
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Who ts 
Carr Kitson? 


He is a scout — a good scout — 


a good style scout 


He doesn’t wear a coonskin cap 


— nor leather breeches 


He’s dressed in good style to 
the last clock tick and covers 
every great fashion center for 


Wallach Brothers 


He sees that the Wallach stores 
get the new things first -- You're 


going to hear from him 
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The Ideal Gateway to and from Europe 





Draw- wal te 
ing by Edw. 

CC. Caswell for ‘‘Span- 
ish Towns and People.’’ 


Spain 


The Spice of Travel 


This summer, begin your travels in 
the land of variety—where the art, 
history and civilization of the Celt, 
the Roman, the Goth and the Arab 
have mingled during long centu- 
ries in a harmonious symphony of 
line, color and rhythm. 


And there is a like diversity in 
tongues, costumes, customs, land- 
scape, songs and dances. 


A succession of thrills is a tour of 
Spain, amid the outstanding Span- 
ish characteristics, hospitality and 
courtesy. Sail from New York in 
one of the modern and luxuriously 
appointed Spanish Royal Mail 
Liners. 


Early Sailings Include: To Southern 
Spain: S. S. Manuel Arnus (New), 
April 27 and June 9; S. S. Montevideo, 
April 15; S. S. Manuel Calvo, May 7; 
S. S. Antonio Lopez, May 29. To 
Northern Spain: S. S. Cristobal Colon 
(New), April 18 and June 1; S. S. 
Alfonso XIII (New), May 10 and 
June 23. 





Booklet from any travel bureau, or 


Spanish Roval Matl 
Dine Agencp, Inc. 


24 State Street, New York 











and through their spokeswoman, Helen 
Appleton Read, who supplies an ex- 
planatory brochure for those who wish 
to read as they look, they plead plausi- 
bly for their several arts. A single quo- 
tation will suffice to express the ani- 
mating spirit of the group which, says 
Miss Read, “is marked by a question- 
ing of the validity of inherited tradi- 
tions, merely because they are inherited, 
a discarding of the superfluous and a 
revaluation of life in the terms of ex- 
isting conditions.” 

All this listens beautifully. The 
proof of the aesthetic pudding, how- 
ever, is in the seeing, and I will confess, 
at the risk of being called an old moss- 
back, that I was appalled by what 
seemed to me the ugliness of many of 
the exhibits. A slender table-top, sup- 
ported on a section of column which 
would carry the roof of the Parthenon 
does not seem to me to be logical or 
good design. Neither am I captivated 
by the packing-case school of furni- 
ture with its complications of sliding 
compartments and shelves. I have an 
“American Boys’ Handbook” at home 
in which good old Dan Beard illus- 
trates bookcases and things which can 
he made out of old egg-crates. I made 
one once but it was banished by my 
father; it was such a horrible thing to 
run into in the dark. And in the light, 
it was worse. 

No, I will travel along with the 
French craftsmen in some of their 
beautiful fabrics, glassware and ce- 
ramics and in their impeccable work- 
manship, but I am still to be sold on 
their design. I am probably in the 
minority for I heard many carefully 
phrased expressions to the effect that 
it was all very interesting, amusing 
and so on—the hedgehog school of 
criticism. To me it is funny, but is 
it Art? I will give it a few years as 
an influence, passing and not specially 
important. —T-SQuarRE 


THE UNDERSTANDING HEART 
[From the Claremore 


(Okla.) Progress] 

While out hunting Banty Johnson and 
his dog Sounder encountered a raccoon, 
which Banty shook out of a tree. The 
coon ran and Sounder staged a royal 
fight with him on the nearby railroad 
track. Sounder happened to be between 
the rails when the train came along. In 
telling about the fight Banty stated that 
that wasn’t the worst of it. 

“What in torment could be worse 
than losing Sounder?” demanded Bun- 
ty’s father. 

“Why, that he still thinks the darn 
coon killed him.” 
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I5II Broadway st | 
One of the Hotel As as 
street ides é 590° 








“You haven’t said a 
word for an _ hour. 
You’re so_ interest- 
ing!” 


“Sorry, Belle, but I’ve 
been wondering how 
we'd get those theatre 
seats.” 


“Well, hereafter, bag 
‘em at Bascom’s just 
above 44th. Ease your 
mind of that awful 
hazard and be the life 
of the party.” 


é} 


And branches at 
the Biltmore, 
Plaza, Savoy- 
Plaza, V ander- 
bilt, Ambassa- 
dor, Commo- 
dore, Belmont, 
Astor and Mur- 
ray Hill. 


é} 


THEATRE TICKETS, 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





BASCOM Setwice § 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 


A Movie 
Well Worth While 


. talking 
movie arrived 


the other night— 
r to be more ex- 
movie that 
talked every now 
ind then—at the 
Warner Theatre. 
[he name of it 
, “Tenderloin,” 
ind if you wanta 
sood laugh go and 
ve it. It is one of 
the few pictures 
that have come 
long that are so bad that they do not 
wurt and only amuse. Dolores Costello 
s the sweet, sweet heroine and Conrad 
Nagel is the crook who goes straight 
for love. Michael Curtiz directed it 
ind in doing so wasted a lot of very 
‘ine photography, and many handsome 
“Tenderloin” is not 


it a 


sroup pictures. 
the first film that he has wasted good 
inematic talent on. 


One of the moments of speech 
omes when the villain is about to 
nake an indelicate advance on the 


eroine. They are alone in a farm 
louse. Outside a storm carries on. The 
storm looked like a cross between the 
recent flood in the Santa Clara Valley 
nd the Deluge. The villain 
‘Give me the money, or—.” He leers 
ther. And what a leer the boy could 
turn loose. The heroine cowers on the 
ofa. “Oh, God,” she says, “is there 
10 one here to protect me?” There 
sn’t anyone. The villain takes a step 
torward. The heroine leaps to her 
treet. A happy thought has come to 
er. She will appeal to the soft spot 
Nat can be found in any man. 
‘Haven’t you,” she asks hopefully, 
‘got a sister?”? Apparently he did not 
ive one—at which point the audi- 


says, 


nce breaks down and rocks in its seat. 
lhe end comes with all the boys hud- 
led around a piano singing “Sweet 
Adeline.” 

his is no trial for the speaking 
‘tlm and there is no use taking any of 
‘seriously, or wondering what a good 


e would be like. 


THE Greenwich Village Theatre 
has ““The Last Moment,” an ex- 

ed ngly interesting bit of work that 
| merits your attention. It is an in- 
dependent production, directed by the 








Speaks—“The Last Moment” 
And Corinne Griffith 


man who wrote It, 


and uses no sub- 
titles. The begin- 
ning shows a man 
disappearing into a 
then 
show 


pond; and 
goes on to 


the highlights of 


his life as they 
flash through his 


mind. The whole 
business is well 
acted, well pic- 
tured, and well 
directed. Paul 


Fejos is responsible for it, and I wish 
there was more space for us to study 
it. 


“so LEGION OF THE Con- 
DEMNED,” at the Rialto, is a 
good adventure offspring of “Wings,” 
and it will probably entertain you. The 
story, while it creaks some, makes 
more sense than the film after which 
it is patterned. The Legion was a sort 
of flying suicide club made of men 
from all parts of the world who 
wanted either the thrill or the release 
of death. Gale Price joined them be- 
cause his girl had been tricky with him. 
Ot 
agent and he finds out the truth in time 
to save her from being shot as a spy. 

Fay Wray is a fetching heroine. 


course she was a secret service 


The direction and staging are good 
with the exception of a few very close 
close-ups. No face can stand a camera 
three inches away from it. 


mB GARDEN OF EDEN,” which 
delighted the Germans as a 
play and failed to make the grade in 
New York, turned out to be an amus- 
ing movie gaily gaily 
filmed. Corinne Griffith is the heroine. 
At the Paramount. 

“A Modern Du Barry,” at the 
Colony, showed Maria Corda in a film 
showing what a girl can do who is 
naughty but nice. However what she 
really wanted was true love and she 


acted and 


got it. The audience displayed a re- 
freshing inability to take it seriously. 
Richard Barthelmess _ struggled 
through “The Noose,” at the Strand. 
His struggles were in vain. 
The Capitol had “Bringing Up 
Father.” You can go without it. 


—O. C. 








spring 
has 
come 





for spring’s eternal in the human 
breast, said the clever cinema cus- 
tomer, quoting some old poet: 
just as eternal as that irresistible 
desire to seek amusement 


Sag 
at the paramount aS 
f 


where 
despite a marked ab- 
sence of white 


horses clara bow ap- 
pears in “red hair™ 
but don’t be literal 
it’s a paramount 
picture, and the hair 
is bobbed. 





and 


on the stage is partington’s 
**hey hey” revue, with happy 
heywayans, big beautifuls 
and the paramount § stage 


band 





and 
" at the organ is seated sigmund 
krumgold playing beautifully. 
boldly, blandly and there are 
novelties 





at the rivoli— 
united-artists 


where 

hearts grow younger 
as sir douglas fair- 
banks snatches 
beautiful young 
women from the 
pampas and papas 
of south america in 
“the gaucho,” a 
united artists 
picture 





“te 


4) ~ 








at the rialto 


euaent 
where 
“the legion 
condemned,”’ para- 
mount’s fast and 
furious picture at- 
tracts more custom- 
ers than the six day 
bicycle races and 
creates infinitely 
more excitement 


of the 





luxurious and comfortable. 
these are 


publix theatres 
















how to fasten 
a soit collar without 
a collar-pin 


MILLIONS of men who wear soft 
collars wear them unevenly, un- 
tidily—unfastened. . . . But the 
collar pin, which fastened collars 
trimly and securely, had its short- 
comings. It needed to be im- 
proved. And it has been! 


Collar pins wore out shirts. 
They jabbed necks and fingers. 
They were merely glorified safety 
pins. Now comes Swank, which 
holds the softest collar smartly 
and accurately. And it does this 
without making a single hole or 
spearing a single neck. It may be 
adjusted without removing. 

See Swank at your jeweler’s 
or men’s shop! A clever, usable 
article of jewelry. Priced from 50 
cents to $5 in gold-filled qualities 
and solid gold, plain and en- 
graved. The Baer and Wilde Co.. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


SWAN K 


yRaor Maan 


looks like a pin but isn’t 





Kum-a-part Cuff Buttons are helping 
10,000,000 men to dress smartly as well as 
informally. They're the neatest, quickest, 


most convenient cuff buttons there are! 
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BOXING 


Bloody Amateurs—How 
Fights Are Scored 


FEW years ago no promoter 
dared than 
fifty card of 
bouts. the big 


to charge more 
cents for a 
amateur Now for 
amateur shows, like the Golden 
Gloves Tournament or the Olympic 
try-outs, $2.50 tops aren’t high enough 
to frighten away the speculators who 
now nab the for amateur 
nights just as they try to do when 
pros are fighting. 

To most of the people who like to 
watch amateurs the prices charged by 
speculators are very bad news. These 


best seats 







people are not the 
Broadway _ bloods 
who sit around the 
ringside at the big 
fights; the follow- 
ersof the amateurs 


“T hee 


Winnah” 


are younger and poorer. ‘They like un 
paid performers 
formers can be seen for less money 
and because they always give what th 
amateur fans call action. 


because such _per- 


There has been as much action as 


usual in the amateur bouts seen re- 
cently in the Garden. There have 
been as many knockouts as_ usual, 
which means that four out of five 


three-round bouts have ended with one 
man or the other 
on the floor. As 
the fans, 
even those who 
bought their tick- 
ets from 

lators, have gone 


usual 


spe cu- 


home satisfied; 

they have seen 
plenty of action, 

although t¢ 

many followers 
of professional 
boxing this par- 
ticular kind of 
action is offensive. 

A trainer and man- 
ager who once worked 
in Harry Greb’s « 
and who is now 
without one or 
white or black 
who will knock every- 
one dead in six m 
—don’t forget I told 
you—admitted the ot 
day that he neve 


’ PT 
ric ¥ 


tw 














s f shit, See 


er= 
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to amateur fights. “I don’t mind a 
mix-up if the boys know something,” 
e said, “but what do those boys know? 
\ll they know is come and get some 
more. In one round they forget all 
ibout riding punches; win or lose, 
they always get hurt. No sir, you 
an’t see that stuff unless you like 
yrutality. Amateur bouts is only for 
ladies.” 

He had started talking about Ruby 
Goldstein who, working out in the 
gymnasium ring that we were looking 
it, had just given an exhibition of the 
kind of fighting liked by the patrons 
of amateur shows and by the loafers 
that hang around Broadway gymnas- 
iums. Ruby Goldstein had shown he still 
can hit. The day before he had asked 
Johnny Attell to bring up a feather- 
weight he manages. Goldstein wanted 
to work out with this feather and 
promised he wouldn’t hurt him. At- 
tell refused, but offered to bring up 
. lightweight who would have been a 
sood match for Goldstein. Goldstein 
said not to bother—he would bring up 
someone of his own. That afternoon 


i¢ showed up with a bantam who had 
never had much experience; he played 
with him for a while and then 
knocked him out. Even the pool- 
room boys in Stillman’s looked uncom- 
fortable as Goldstein helped his little 


‘parring partner out of the ring. 


h OR a long time Tom Heeney has 


been trying to live down the story 





t how Tommy Loughran stopped him 
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erhaps ‘di 
the cigarett 
is too strong / 


Then try Johnnie Walkers. 


Unexcelled mildness is in 
them. 





And — full tobacco fragrance. 







For they’re made of the ten- 
derest portions of choice to- 
baccos. 


“4/ ting 


WA 4 


\\ 


4, 


CBE 
dd 


YH: 
4A, 
wy 


No stems, no bitter: ends, no 
grit. ' 

They cost‘a little more, it’s 
true. ; EXTREMELY MILD 


Ss, c 
TAG 
Yt 70 


FA 


Gi, Lae 


Yy 





And are worth it, for such 
mildness—yet such exquisite 
taste. 


\ 


Try them—they are mild. 


cigare ttes 


EXTREMELY MILD++ + YET FULL FLAVORED 
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Have real orange 

juice— economically— 
without 

squeezing oranges 


Ask your dealer 
for details of 
the big $3000 
Recipe Contest 





















BERMUDA’S 


HILL=-TOP HOTEL 


FRESH WATER IN ALL ROOMS 
AND BATHS 


glorious views of Islands and sea. Only 
y, ten minutes’ walk from Hamilton’s social 
\. center and a free carriage service to and fro 
N is maintained. All sports easily accessible. 
Conservative, homelike atmosphere. 


f™. 


eo, 
— 
= 
— 
ent 


open all year 


) \X. HOTEL LANGTON 


ca PAUL E. WELLS 


Manager 
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with big gloves at the St. Nich 
gym. Naturally the story isn’t 
curate. Hennessey had sent a friend 1 
Loughran to ask him if he would put 
the gloves on with Heeney. Loughr: 
agreed. In the meantime Hennessey, 
not hearing from Loughran, put 
Heeney through a work-out with 
couple of hams. Heeney was read\ 
to go under the shower when someon 
came to say that Loughran was wait- 
ing for him in the ring. Heeney is not 
fast and against shifty Loughran h 
looked even slower than usual; h¢ 
stopped at the end of four rounds, not 
because he was beaten but because he 
was getting ready for Risko and didn’: 
want to leave his fight in the gym- 
nasium, 

There is no doubt about Loughran’: 
being able to outpoint Heeney or an\ 
other heavyweight except Tunney ir 
a sparring match with big gloves. H: 
can also outpoint most of them wit! 
little gloves. As Joe Humphreys said 
introducing Loughran before th 
Sharkey-Risko fight, “a real champio 
and ready to fight all comers lik« 
real champion would.” Loughran’: 
offer to fight Delaney for a prize of 
thirty-seven per cent of the gate, win- 
ner take all, was not a publicity stunt; 
Loughran made it in good faith, but 
catch Delaney taking it. Jacobs, 
Delaney’s manager, is not much on 
glory but he’s long on dough. 


| Pgcenagrsege MULDOON said last 
week that Delaney might have 
been entitled to a draw against Heene\ 
if he hadn’t held so much. Muldoon 
says that holding has got to stop. Be- 
fore the Sharkey-Risko match, when 
the fighters in the main event and the 
prelims went to weigh in, Muldoon 
gathered them round him in a circl 
and graphically explained that anyone 
who held would have no chance at al! 
of getting a decision. Flowers and 
Petrolle were warned too. They cer- 
tainly took their warning to heart. 

A great deal has been said about 
holding before this but no action has 
been taken to penalize it. There is n 
mention of holding on the official 
judge’s score-card, though a_ fighter 
who offended in this way would los 
points in the column headed “‘Aggres- 
siveness.” | 

Everyone knows that fights in t 
state are judged on a basis of point 
but not many fans can tell you sp 
fically what these points are given f 
The other dav I asked Louis Magno! 


to show me a referee’s score-cird. 


° << Ge 5 Z . ail 
his is an oblong piece of cardboare 
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ruled lengthwise for the names of 
the fighters and crosswise with the 
number of rounds. When the gong 
rings the referee takes this card out of 
his pocket and puts a check-mark on it, 
giving each round to one fighter or the 
other. A judge’s score-card is more 
complicated. The name of each fight- 
er is written on top at the head of a 
column ruled down the card under 
the following heads: Winner of 
Round—Clean, Effective Punches— 
Ring Generalship—De f ence—Deduc- 
tions for Fouls—Aggressiveness. 

Like the referee the judges mark 
their opinion on the ruled squares with 
check-marks. The referee’s vote 
counts the same as a judge’s. Two out 
of three votes is a majority. 

—N. B., Jr. 





PORTRAITS 
ON THUMBNAILS 


l—In Barrow Street, Late After- 
noon 

A gust of wind that enters makes 

The twisted candles leap and flame 

Over the high, bright forehead of 

A poet with an Eastern name. 


Incense pours from a dragon-mouth; 

Phe tea-pot is a parakeet. 

Cups dregged with clove slant care- 
lessly 

And turquoise plates drip liquid sweet. 


Uy peacock 
Rome, 
But hers were brought from Syrian 


feathers came from 


fairs... 
If Elsie took another lover— 
Ah, Mazo! Do you think she dares? 


Of course she dares. 
that? 
I'wo Persian cats observe their betters; 


Who doubted 


While conversation runs its tongue 
Languidly over life and letters. 


11—Ritual 

lhe shoe-clerk in cathedral tones 
Desires to learn milady’s pleasure; 
Kissing the cross he bows and kneels, 
Intoning prayer he takes her measure. 


| . . 

Pride shatters him. Observe this heel: 
His eye bestows a meek caress. 

Ladies in Siam walk bare-legg’d, 


Ienorant of true holiness. 


Well—Siam, after all, is far. 
rises and surveys her feet, 
with delight; “Madam,” ne says, 
xtremely neat. Extremely neat.” 
—Irma BraAnDEIs 








HOUBIGANT 
PARIS-NEW YORK 





"AFTER SHAVING LOTION | 


FeugireRyale 
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| 0 
eps Mike a skilled 


Barbers massage 
do it pourself in IO seconds - after shaving - - 


ERE’S good news for you fellows 

who wake up “sleepy”, with a tired, 
drawn, morning after look on your face 

. or you men who come home from 
the office tired, all in, feeling—and look- 
ing—like a limp rag. 
Here’s a way to pepright up in an instant. 
Look as bright, spic and span as tho you 
just slipped out of a barber’s chair . 
in a minute, too, without muss or bother. 
Just pat a few drops of Fougere Royale 
Lotion on your face after you shave. 
You'll feel the difference instantly. Seems 
just like an electric vibrator for a moment 
—then cool, soothing, refreshing—you 


, re 
ougcre Koyale 
oy hse FERN) ae 

After-Shaving Lotion 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ Talcum, 50¢ 


Shaving Cream, 50¢ Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ Facial Soap, 50¢ 


feel clean, awake, shipshape, ready for 
anything. It’s styptic as well .. . in- 
stantly stops bleeding. Try it. 

And for a really perfect shave use the new 
Fougere Royale Shaving Cream. Here's 
a cream that just can’t smart or burn. 
It’s non-caustic, non-irritating, balanced. 
You'll like these. Both are mildly per- 
fumed with Fougere Royale (Royal Fern), 
a pleasing wholesome outdoor fragrance. 
At drug stores everywhere. Generous 
samples free for the coupon below. 








HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. N6 
539 West 45th St., New York Ciry 1| 
You may send me without charge trial con- 
tainers of Fougere Royale After- Shaving 
Lotion and Shaving Cream. 


Name 


Address 








| 
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p—4 ZIEGFELD MASTERPIECES—— 


NEW AMSTERDAM ¥i,.\vea, Sav 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mer. Dirs. 


MARILYN MILLER 458 


in “ROSALI ” with Seats 
JACK DONAHUE se 


THEATRE, 


\F << R I _* Matinee. Thurs. 
ZIEGFELD NEW PRODUCTION 


DENNIS KING 
The 3 MUSKETEERS 


Fop. Mats. 
Wed. & Sat. 

















West 42nd St. 
and Sat. 


in The 
Musical 
Version of 





CHANIN’'S 
W. 44th St 


MAJESTIC 


Incomparable 


RIORITA 





B. Son 
Mats. $1 to $2.50 

















JED HARRIS PRODUCTIONS 











THEATRE, W. 42nd St. Eves. 
8:30. Matinees WED. and SAT. 


SELWYN 
“The 


ROYAL FAMILY” 


By Geo. S. Kaufman & Edna Ferber 


HELEN HAYES 
~ “COQUETTE” 


Ry George Abbott and Ann Preston Bridgers 
MAXINE ELLIOTT Fe 30 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 











THEA,, 54th St. 6th Ave. 
ZIEGFELD cn Senses Saturday 


SHOW BOAT 


Norma Terris 
Eva Puck 
Helen Morgan Edna May Oliver 


and 


CHARLES WINNINGER 











ARTHUR HOPKINS presents 
THE SEASON’S TWO COMEDY SUCCESSES 


“Burlesque” 
A Comedy 7th 


MONTH 


PLYMOUTH 3z..°%.% 32 % 


ras) 


MADGE KENNEDY 
in “PARIS BOUND” 


By PHILIP BARRY 
WEST 45th St. Evs. 8:30 


MUSIC BOX Mats, Wed & Sat., 2:30 





SEE AND HEAR 


Dolores Costello 
in 


Warner Bros. Vitaphone Talking Picture 


“TENDERLOIN” 
with 
Conrad Nagel 
Twice Daily—2:45-8:45 
A Warner Bros. Picture 
Warner Theatre—B'way at 52d St. 
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The Theatre Gui'd presents O!ll—= 


EUGENE O'NEILL'S play 


Strange Interlude 
JOHN GOLDEN J's" 


Eves. only, 5:30 sharp 


Dinner Intermission at 7:50 





morcs't9 MARCO MILLIONS” 
uss, “# DOCTOR'S DILEMMA’ 
GUILD frenings 8:30. Mats 


Thursday and Saturday. 


“PORGY” 


By DuBose and Dorothy Heyward 


. THEATRE, a 
Republic ERATE... {4 


Eves. 





Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:40 

















VANDERBILT ? "rh. lus Et 
Lew F’elds and Lyle D. Andrews present 


THE MUSICAL COMEDY CLASSIC 
Mark Twain’s 


A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 


Adapted by FIELDS, RODGERS and HART 








_ Joe 
DAVID BELASCO presents 


ACHELOR 
FATHER 


By Edward Obilds Carpenter 


with JUNE WALKER—C. AUBREY 
SMITH — GEOFFREY KERR 


Thea., W. 44th St. Evs. 8:30 
BELASCO Mats, cn on Sat. 2:30 























CHANIN’S 46th ST. THEA. 


Evenings at 8:25. Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:25 


ts, GOOD NEWS! 


‘BEST OF THE MUSICAL SHOWS” 
—Charles Brackett in The New Yorker 


With GEORGE OLSEN AND HIS MUSIC 














, GILBERT MILLER prsents™" 


NTERFERENCE 


By Roland Pertwee and Harold Dearden 
A thunderingly good murder melodrama 
you must all play hookey from home to see 

—Vreeland, Eve. Telegram 


LYCEUM athe ‘Mate “thurs @ Sats 230 


WHITE a APOLL Mate. % “WED. a SAT. 
GEORGE WHITE ’«., 


ED WYNN 


in MANHATTAN MARY 
with GEORGE WHITE (himself) 


‘MUSICAL COMEDY AT ITS BEST.’’—World 
Philip Goodman's Musical Sensation! 


MARY EATON * B O’CLOCK 
OSCAR SHAW tie GIRL 


Pert Kelton, Louis John Bartels, Shaw & Lee 


44TH ST. 


THEATRE, Eves. 8:30. Popular 
Price Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2:30 





























The Greatest Thriller of All 
FULTON 


B'way, 46th St. 
Eves. at 8:30 
Mats. WED. and 
SAT., 2:30 


racula 
NEW YORK'’S f 
NEWEST ‘ 
SHUDDER —————— 





INA CLAIRE 


in W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM'’S 
“OUR BETTERS” 
with CONSTANCE COLLIER 


HENRY MILLER'’S .o herd st. 


Eves. 8:30. Mats. THURS. and SAT., 2:30 


NATIONAL hint, Well PRE ES 
A. H. WOODS presents 
“THE TRIAL of 
MARY DUGAN” 


By Bayard Veiller 
with Ann Harding and Rex Cherryman 
































Latest, Greatest Musical of Mirth 


JOE COOK ‘stine” 


I « ad. . 
GEO. M. COHAN 7. a". 330 








8th St 


KNICKERBOCKER Aggy A 4 «ong 


Evenings 8:15. Mats. Wednesday & Saturday, 2:15. 
Engagement Ends Saturday, April 7 


MRS. FISKE «+ OTIS SKINNER 


with HENRIETTA CROSMAN i 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” 


J 9@ THEATRE, 44TH ST 
ERLANGER Dir. "_ ‘ Be ERLANG ER 


Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


MARGARET LAWRENCE 


the “Behavior of Mrs. Crane” 


A NEW COMEDY by Harry Segal! 
With a Distinguished Supporting Cast 
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HOCKE Y AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
] Fil CHIFFON STOCKING 
, Unusual Films 7 | 
i ssecrackers—Soup and 
Direction of Fifth Avenue Playhouse Group, Inc. 
Broth—How to Out- 
TH AVE. PLAYHOUSE, 66 Fifth Ave. ; ; — ; 
Dr. Stirling’s ‘“‘Adventures in Pygmyland”’ smart a C ustoms In 
. spection 
ST. PLAYHOUSE, 55th St., E. 
] 55t of 7th Ave. : : 
vie Ooms Sas ga HERE are 
y probably just as 
St ee aa _ many good wise- 
it. Phone Main 1727 for information crac kers in hockey 
ta. . 
y. And in as in baseball. One 
—_ * CAGO visit the Chicago Playhouse, P — u : 
Chi 410 S. Michigan Ave. of the smartest 1s 
) Nels Stewart, but he 
works at a loss; in fact Stewart has to 
, pay thirty dollars for every comeback 
. ; 


he makes to Referee Mickey Ion. 
Sprague Cleghorne manages to be 


““ SP" STREE bright at less expense. 


Several examples of Cleghorne’s 



























Worlds A balanced program of cinema 
Greatest Wart and divertissements. Men- humor are repeated round the hockey 
Theatre tal recreation and physical com- ° . : @ a é ¢ 
fort in the world’s largest and circuit. One of the funniest is the 

st b ful theatre. A Sym- 
cs Sain ok 4 we remark he made to the lady who 
sonkat concent found fault with him in Montreal. It 
Every Sunday at 11:30 A- M- | was in the second period of the last 

: -, < 

OU ROMAFEL (ROX). ¢ game Cleghorne played there; as 





usual, he had just laid someone out 


and, as usual, had not been caught at 
EY I, (4 ce). 8. it. He was standing near the side- 
March 24, 26: NORMA TAL- boards while the player he had hurt 
MADGE in “the Dove’’ ; March 27, = ° ‘ 

was being helped to the box when 













“BEAU SABREUR”’; March 29, 30 
























































= eet Te GeTRee RS Mh | ccddenly » loed female vo 
— » April {, 2: Wm. Haines in ‘‘The . } ¢ -maie voice Cz 4 
Smart Set." Concert Oren. and Orean. “ ( mr . “ ee € ei came 
througn the noise of the crowd, 
{ BN T.ELEXINGTON AVE aa ™ 
‘ You low-down yellow bully,” she 
said. “How can you stand there and 
K PLAZA THEATRE | look at him? You great big dirty 
Madison Ave. at 59th St. coward.” 
| Direction Leo Brecher “T didn’t hear you,” Cleghorne said. 
| Sat., March 24—“‘ROSE-MARIE” with Joan Craw- The lady le: ined out of her seat and 
4 ford. Sun. and Mon., March 25 and 26—‘LOVE 
30 ° a 
3 ae soe tan wane ae” ath Ge | fred at him a lily cup that still had 
— Philbin and Norman Kerry. Tues. and Wed., March something in it. 
27 and 28—MARIE PREVOST in “The Rush i teal all riche.” <I 
7 Hour’? and JOHN GILBERT in revival ‘Truxton ou heard me a rignt, sne 
- King."” Thurs. and Fri—CLAIRE WINDSOR In | creamed, “you beet-faced son of a 
“Opening Night’? and DOLORES DEL RIO In ae ie 
30 “The Gateway to the Moon.” horse-thief, you— 
Cleghorne took his cap off. - _ 
sad | ud a , it bad There are fastidious 
| zady, I’m sorry, but I’m a marriec viialatesh elise: ailiiadl 
: 
man. I can’t go out with you to- stockings as they 
9 PARLEZ VOUS FRANCAIS night.” ; choose jewels~ noth- 
sity ’ ing but the finest! 
French taught at your home There is another story about how < 
by experienced young French Cleghorne coached an amateur team. 7 ane apecenrnero 
™ ° . a ride we 8 
"a college man Ihe team had offered him fifty dollars Fo) canned ont 
£ > ? , > i i * i » mm 
a A. Nogues 782 Wes End Avenue if he would come down to the rink oe Nem, a 
a — before their big game and give them she. wored's Jone 
Phone Riverside 2546 before noon ; wie * : silk stocking! 
some advice—a few words in which 
* might lie the secret of victory. Cleg- 
horne agreed. When he got to the rink 
the boys were waiting for him in the 
. 3 , . = | 
SHOR I HAND dressing-room. The game was due | 
SHORTHAND & IN ONE MONTH to start in half an hour. . ats | | 
, 3y Prof. Miller, who taught at Cleghorne sat down on a_ bench AI Ro <4 ‘ 
Columbia University FIVE YEARS while the team put their skates on. | HOSIERY 4 
MAILGER, INSTITUT When everyone was ready they sat 
“a « ro vc ae Sc. N.Y. Gp quiet on the benches, waiting for what 
| 2) Broadway a ” » ae - — : | 
andl | (This is not a Correspondence Course) Cleghorne would tell them, but the AT ALL GOOD SHOPS | 
great player said nothing. Fifteen 
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Garden Apartments 


6 rooms 7 


in this new fireproo elevator 

detached building from $190. 
These seven-room apartments 
in The Towers have two mas- 
ter bedrooms, two baths, guest 
bedroom, maid’s room with 
bath, large serving pantry and 
fully equipped legal kitchen, 
with entrance foyer, dining- 
room and large 20 ft. living 

room having wood - burnin 
fireplace, sound-proofed walls 
—seven large closets, elevator 
service with attendant —A 
seven-room easy housekeeping 
apartment, comparable to 
the best in New York City, both in 
planning and environment, at $2940 
alf 


per year, or approximately one- 
Park Avenue rentals. 


Visit 
JACKSON HEIGHTS 
Today 


THE QUEENSBORO 
CORPORATION 
Jackson Heights Office: 
25th Street and Polk Avenue 


Take Sth Ave. Bus No. 15, direct to Jack- 

son Heights (open daily and Sunday, until 

6 p.m.) or Subway from Grand Central 
Station direct to 25th Street. 


Complete information at 
New York Office 
14 Ease 41st Street 


CHAMBER 


14-Oo1S41 


CHAMBER 
HOu2-6 











LIVING ROOM 


15-0*20-0 14-1+15-0 








“DINING ROOM 


minutes more passed while the team 
watched the clock. Still Cleghorne 
smoked and kept quiet. When there 
was only five minutes left before the 
time for the whistle, Cleghorne put 
out his cigar; he got up, looked around 
him with a stern expression, and de- 
livered his fifty-dollar —dictum— 


“Well, boys,” he said, “let’s go. . ~ 
’ e — 


Reo Patrick and Bun Cook 
often argue about soup. 

“Now remember, boys. Steak, salad, 
and tea. This order of the 
coaches, repeated several times a week, 
does not please Bun Cook who, though 
he is still as thin as Lindbergh, whom 
he resembles, likes potatoes and other 
fattening Particularly soup. 
Whenever he is late coming into the 
dining-room Patrick finds ~—- Bun 
hunched over his plate. 

“Look out or you'll] get your tie In 
it, Bun.” 

“No I won’t, Lester. Honest—” 

“Didn’t I tell you not to eat soup!” 

“This isn’t soup, Lester. It’s just 
a little broth.” 

“Well, is there any difference be- 
tween soup and broth?” 

“Certainly there is, Lester. There’s 
a lot of difference. Soup is bad for 
you. You said that yourself. But 
broth is different. Broth is fine for 
you.” 

The kidding in the dressing-room is 
like the dialogue Ring Lardner has 
written for the ball players in his 
stories. It is the kind of stuff you 
might listen to for a long time and yet 


” 


foods. 


never consider writing down. Instead 
of trying to dope out the Stanley Cup 
series, or writing about the race for the 
Hotel Belvedere’s big trophy, I tried to 
remember some of this chatter. “The 
other night, for instance, when the 
Rangers got through playing Ottawa 
everyone grabbed for pop and water 
as they always do; when their throats 
had thawed out a little someone asked 
for a cigarette. 

Pat Callighen reached for the near- 
est overcoat. 

‘“Here’s one of Boucher’s—’ 

“Big-hearted,” said Bun 
helping himself. 

Callighen put the empty package 
back in the pocket of Frank Boucher’s 


> 


Cook, 


coat. 

“Big-hearted, ehf When did you 
buy a package of cigarettes?” 

“T don’t have to buy any; I don’t 
smoke cigarettes now, except Frank’s; 
I smoke cigars.” 

“Who gives them to you!” 

“Never mind who gives them to 


” 
me. 
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SH RL% 
Complete circlet of diamonds 
Special $150.00 
Set with 9 diamonds 
$62.00 
Set with 15 diamonds 
$100.00 


Circlet of Calibre diamonds 
$350.00 













These platinum rings are set with 
diamonds of superior quality. 
os Wor : 

Shoodore A Kohn ESon 

Diam onos 


J2/ Fifth Avenue. 


at 52” Street 















New Cork 












“For Years, 
My Jaws 
Would 
Lock at 


the sight of Restaurant Food 
but your Chefs 
Cured me Completely!” 


~ HAT agonies I endured,” an 
enthusiastic patron writes, 
“untilthat memorable evening when 
[ sat in with a party of business men, 
at your restaurant. The leisurel) 
peace of the place, and the vers 
evident enjoyment of other diners 
prompted me to taste the first mor- 
sel. At last I knew I had gained a 
road to recovery .... Why, before 
the entree, I had put through my 
pet consolidation! Dr. Jekyll could 
never have made the change that 
yourchefs accomplished in me. 
Good Luck to you!” 
We are specialists in the 
rejuvenation of pallid palates 


HOTEL NEW WESTON 
RESTAURANT 


34 East 501TH STREET 


Between Park and Madison Avenues 
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“Ah, he’s trying to make out a 
woman gives them to him,” Callighen 
said, winking at Abel and Boyd. “You 
want to know where he gets them? 
He sneaks in upstairs here at night and 
pulls the dead butts out from under 
the seats.” 

“Well, I got them, anyway. I get 

box up in the room now.” 

“We'll be up. Hey, come on, Port 
Arthur,” Callighen shouted to Alex 
Grey, whom he was waiting for. 

“Port Arthur’s slow tonight,” said 
Harry Westerby, the trainer. 

“Yeah, slow in here and slow on the 


” 


ce. 

“Say, when did a real hockey player 
come from Port Arthur?” 

“Very few,” said a newspaper man 
who had just come in. 

“One or two,” said Westerby. 

“That was back in the old days,” 
Callighen remarked. ““Way back, a 
long time ago. Now they turn out boys 


that wear these fancy golf caps... .” 


ESIDE cigarettes and clothes an- 
other subject for wisecracks is the 
customs inspection on the trains at the 
Canadian border. Once two players of 
an eastern major league team decided 
to kid a rookie who, on his second trip 
across the border, was bringing a case 
of champagne down to a friend in 
Boston. The players found a travelling 
salesman in the smoker and gave him 
a badge and a cap borrowed from the 
conductor. Pretending to be the in- 
spector the salesman went through the 
car and found the rookie’s champagne. 
“You can’t touch it till we cross the 
border. I know the law,” the rookie 
said fiercely, in a shaking voice. 

The salesman went forward to the 
At the border the 
spector got on and went through the 
hockey car without finding anything. 

“How'd you make out with the in- 
spector?” the asked the 
rookie in the morning. 

“Well, there was two of 
rookie. ““The first guy 
terrible but the second was O. K. He 
didn’t look through nothing.” 

“Didn’t he find 


Wat r? ” 


smoker. real in- 


wisecrackers 


’. 
them, 


said the was 


vour giggle- 


“Judas no, boy,” said the rookie, “I 
outsmarted him. I was scared the first 
guy was coming back, see. So I threw 
all the damn stuff out the window? 


—N. B., Jr. 
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! will make you a tailor-made suit for 
a milk-cow or work horse.—Stockton 
er 

\Cal.) Independent. 


‘ot if we can stop you. 


Oo 
wn 


CBeauty, 
health.. 


trim, fashionable lines— 
Yours Without Effort in this New, Easy Way 





























TO starvation diet, no effort and only 
a few minutes daily are required to 
reduce totrimmer,shapelier,more beautiful 
and more fashionable lines with the wonder- 
ful new Burdick Personal Home Trainer. 
The apparatus itself does all of the hard 
work —-you relax and actually rest as it ex- 
ercises and massages you. 


‘*Selective’’ Reducing 


By the ‘‘Selective’’ Burdick Method, 
you reduce by pounds here, by fractions 
of pounds there; or improve a contour or 
a curve by exercising certain muscles, thus 
practically remoulding your body to suit 
your own ideas. Circulation, digestion, 
elimination, are improved. Aclearer skin, a 
better color, and more sparkle o 
in theeyes appear. Y ou feel bet- = 
ter - more fit— from the start. 


60,000 Doctors Know 


For years this Corporation has 
beenthe world’s largest makers 
of Precision Ultra-Violet and 


Men Keep Fit 


for more success 
Nothing else ever invented does so 
much for busy men to keep them strong 
and fit for the demands of modern bus- 
iness and social affairs. 


Entire Families Benefit 
Growing children, too, develop better 
with a Burdick Trainer in the home. 
In fact, the entire family needs one. 
Mail coupon for free book! 













Reducing 
the Thigh 


Infra-Red 
Ray Lamp 
Equipment for 
physicians. 60,000 doctors use our prod- 
ucts. Burdick maintains a complete Re- 
search Laboratory through which doctors 
are advised of Burdick Products and their 
application. Your physician can guide you 
in the use of the new Burdick Trainer. 
See him about your exercise. 


Free, Illustrated Book 


Send now for free book, “‘Keeping Step 
With Youth.”’ It tells (and shows in pic- 
tures) what the Burdick Trainer does for 
you. Or better still, see the Burdick 
Trainer at Ille Electric Corp., 502 Salmon 
Towers, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. 

You can easily enjoy a more radiant 
good health and a slimmer, trimmer 
figure in this effortless, new way, so 
mail the coupon now. 





1 

THE BURDICK CORPORATION - 
Dept. N. Y. 324, Milton, Wis 
Please send me your free book, ‘*Keep- ; 
ing Step With Youth,’’ without charge, , 
and with no obligation on my part. 
i 
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LORIFIED by 
Fashion are the snake, onde 


the lizard and other : ; A, ore 
colorful reptiles of the Be aby Same’ Teas 
tropic lowlands— vy PROT 
doubly glorified when , “A a 
developed into the ex~ wr, ’ J ‘aaa 
quisite Ben Lewis cre- ) < Wy — 
ure 


SB had, | ; 


ations now on display! 


2307 BROADWAY ERIC aitvine pila 44 
and ‘ red Tay ; tide d oan. 


29 WEST 50h ST. Pig @ Shaner) 








This man probably knows more about the human skin 
than any one else in the world. He is Dr. Francois 
Debat, chief dermatologist of the Saint 
Antoine Hospital in Paris... creator of 





(PUT YOUR SKIN ON A MILK DIET) 


LAIT INNOXA is so easily applied that it 
needs no demonstration! Use it for a min- 
ute or two, morning and night... your skin will 
find it strength giving, rejuvenating and cleansing 


Obtainable at leading stores everywhere 
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Trouble} 


kADING 

this direct 
is the Class A 
door polo team 
the Chicago Rid ng 
Club, the first rep- 
resentative of tl 
Middle West 1 


° enter the high goal 





e 


division in the national championships. 
When they first made their entry it 
appeared that the champion Brooklyn 
team would be their highest hurdle, but 
that was before the New York circuit 
entry which Chicago meets on April 3, 
in the opening round, had been decided. 
Maybe I’m wrong, but I have just com 
from watching the New York Athleti 
Club win the right to be the New 
York entry and the performance the\ 
gave promises little peace for Chicago. 
Incidentally, I now have the New York 
Athletic Club Class A team to thank 
for the two most enjoyable evenings of 
polo that the winter has provided. First 
there was the occasion when they won 
their own tournament in the Bronx, 
giving the Brooklyn Riding and Driv- 
ing Club one of its infrequent defeats 
And now there is the final of the New 
York elimination tournament and thei: 
defeat of Allenhurst. 

To be sure, Allenhurst was a new]; 
organized team, with young Wert- 
heim at No. i. a pretty low goal player 
for the company he was in. Still an) 
team that contains the icily calm 
Archer Kinny, swinging his_ block- 
headed, eight-ounce mace of a special- 
ly built mallet, is going to be a tough 
team to defeat, particularly whe: 
Paul Ladin is also in the proceedings. 

It was just that, a hard team to b 
For the first half and for the first few 
moments of the third period the N 
York Athletic Club, unable to mak 
up the four goals they had given awa 
on handicap, was trailing on the verg 
of one of those things called upsets 
Then Beadles Albright, sailing desper- 
ately across the mouth of his goal 
a save, had his pony’s feet kick in an- 
other goal and the Athletic Club 
trailing by three goals with less t 
half of the game left to go. | 
followed, not one of those slow, | 
breaking climbs to victory, but 


rt 


superb crescendo of a team finall 
ing at top speed. 


T No. 1 on this New York ' 
there is Mr. Cyril Ha 


| 
} 


ir 


IQ 
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(M@, Way I?s D 
1 s Done ar cate 
hee UB in Absorbine, Jr. at once . . . at the first indication } 


rather on the smallish side, with the of muscular ache or pain. Relief will be prompt. In 
face of a choir boy. Even when he is some cases additional applications may be required. 
n- mounted he doesn’t attract much at- Absorbine, Jr. is soothing and comforting. It keeps muscles 
tention, for he seems slight compared limber and takes out stiffness and soreness. Though a powerful 
ng with the others. But there are occas- liniment, it is pleasant to use . . . is not greasy and does not 
p- ions when this young man—well, times stain the skin. There are many uses for Absorbine, Jr. Read 
he when he raises merry hell. In the re- “Timely Suggestions,” in each carton. 
ti mainder of that third period, Harrison At all druggists, $1.25. Hospital size, $2.5( 
ya | scored three times with shots from Send for free trial bottle 
ps. every position in the saddle, and out of W. F. YOUNG, Inc. SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
it . His third goal, following an amaz- 
yn ing drive of Nelson’s that travelled 
ut fifty yards or so, gave his team a one- OY 
uit goal lead entering the final period. 
;, - The last period presented the spec- 
tacle of the team going together as aches 
ne nicely as though there was an unseen - 
tic conductor waving a maestro’s baton. d 4 : . 
“W There was a ripple and weave and, “an q a , | 
e finally, the superb confidence that le — —_ i: 
x0. “soing right” brings to any team. pains 
irk There were also six more goals. 
nk We’ll take just one as an example. 
of Albright’s first goal, the second of the 
rst period, came in this fashion. Harri- 
on son chased into the corner near his own 


gives 
1X, goal. As he started after the ball there, 
iv- Nelson turned and went up the mid- prompt 


its. dle. Out came the ball from Harrison relief 


eW on a perfect backhand feed. Down 
ei! went Nelson, out in front. His shot 

for goal went wide, but he followed it, 
vy backed it out and there was the wild- 
rt- riding Albright ready to pick it up 
yer under his pony’s neck. 


lm HERE is more in all this than 
“k- meets the eye. Sitting on the side- 
al- lines was Dr. J. D. Richards. Dr. 
gh Richards, besides being one of the 
e1 city’s most famous specialists, is by way 
S. of being as rabid a polo enthusiast as 
t. there is in captivity. He does not care 
eM much about playing indoor polo in 
i“ tournaments. His sole appearance this 
| year was when he helped the N.Y.A.C. 

defeat the Brooklyn team in_ the 
oe Bronx. But if you wander up to the 


ts. ‘5th Armory almost any afternoon 
f luring the winter and stand for a 
or While in the balcony over the ring, 


n- you will have a glimpse of part of the 
son behind all this New York dis- 
of fireworks. 





here will be, very probably, a 

rt- thick-set chap on a high, rangy-look- 
nimal. The man will be attired 

0 n nondescript riding breeches, a baggy 
“1” shirt and a shapeless felt hat set 

yon his head. But when he starts 

n ‘ting and swinging his mallet you 
t all that. Invariably someone, a 











for Colds 





: 
octors 


Cocktail 


Quantities given are for one glass: 


2 ounces Martini & Rossi Ver- 
mouth 

1 ounce Amargo Bitters 

Juice of one lemon 

2 tablespoons powdered sugar 


Fill glass with boiling water and 
drink before retiring. 


Medical note: Martini & Rossi 
Vermouth contains cinchona, from 
which quinine is obtained 


Send 
for 
** Bridge 
Club 
Vermouth 
Recipes” 


and Bridge Score Pad 
to W. A. Taylor & 
Company, 94-I Pine 
Street, New York 
City. 





MARTINI & ROSSI 


NON ALCOHOLIC 


Verm outh 





| moment after this figure appears, turns 


to ask “Who is that bird?” The 
answer is Dr. Richards. 


—MARTINGALE 
*. 


OVERHEARD 
At Woo.wortuH’s 
S this all the towels you’ve got, 
what’s right here?” 
“Tha’s ten each.” 
“T said is this all the towels you’ve 
got what’s right here?” 

“Oh ... I guess so, unless there’s 
some on twenty-two.” 

“Twenty-two? What’s that?” 

“Twenty-two is right over there 

. the second on the left.” 

“Hm ... Well, these don’t feel 
like the ones I uster get. You don’t put 
such good material into em now as you 
uster. I got some three weeks ago 
and they wasn’t near so good as the 
ones I uster to get here.” 

““Tha’s all we got.” 

“Well, when will you have some 
more in like the kind you uster have?” 

“Well, those jest came in _ this 
mornin’.” 

“The girl that uster be here uster 
sell better ones.” 

“She ain’t here no more.” 

“These ain’t worth no ten 
each. The ones you uster have here 
was heavier and better and dindt have 
no edges like this.” 


“e 


cents 


“T can ask the assistant manager 
for you. Mr. Henderson! Oh, 
Anna... will ya tell Mr. Hender- 


29? 
SOn 2... 


“T saw some the other day in Gim- 
crack’s basement that was lots better 
than these and they were only six for 
fifty cents.” 

“Oh, Mr. Henderson, have we got 
any other towels besides these? This 
es 

“Something you wanted, madam?” 

“This lady .. .” 

“The towels I uster get in here was 
lots better than these and Id like to 
know why you don’t have no more. 
These ain’t near so heavy; you can 
see yourself, Mr. Floor-walker.” 


“These are all we got, ma’am. 
These are regular stock.” 
“Well, they ain’t worth no ten 


cents, these ain’t, but I s’pose Pll have 
to take ’em if they’re all you’ve got. 
But I hope you'll have the nex’ ones 
you get in like the ones I uster buy 


here. They was lots heavier than 
these. ... Dll take two.” 

“That'll be twenty.” 

“Well, they ain’t worth it... . Pll 


get the nex’ ones I buy at Gimerack’s.” 
—At GRAHAM 
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SMART NEW CADILLACS 
BY THE HOUR 


The true New Yorker worships free- 
dom and perhaps that accounts for 
his and her affection for our brand 
new private Cadillacs with courteous, 
uniformed chauffeurs. A trifling rate 
per hour liberates you from the bother 
and expense of maintaining your own 
fine car. 


Shopping, $3 per hour. Straight 


driving, $4 per hour. All services 
$4 per hour on Saturday and Sunday 


v 


102 WEST 50th STREET 
CIRCLE 7210 
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up—and a lot of good places to 
go—that’s the way a New Yorker 


feels in D’Andrea clothes. 


Ready to Wear and Made to Measure 


DP ANDREA 
BROTHERS. INC. 


MEN’S TAILORS 


587 Fifth Avenue—between 47th and 48th Se 
TELEPHONE—MURRAY HILL 9100 
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a COURT 
GAMES 


A Fiery Gospel—T here 
Is No Justice—Sugges- 
tion 


FE live and 

learn. For 
two years I had 
been seeking vainly 
to discover the why 
and wherefore of 
that annual post- 
season phenomenon known as_ the 
squash tennis-squash racquets match. I 
1ad an idea that the rival camps found 
n it the opportunity to do a little pros- 
lyting by revealing to the enemy the 
insuspected charms and virtues of 





their own game. 

But I was all wrong. Last week 
‘hey held the third of these hybrid off- 
shoots, and no sooner had I entered the 
ocker room of the Harvard Club 
when I was told straight from the 
shoulder by one of the squash tennis 
zentlemen to lay off this rivalry busi- 
ess. He wanted it understood that 
there Was only the best of feeling be- 
‘ween the squash tennis crowd and 


their squash racquets cousins; that it 
vas all tosh, this talk about there be- 
ng any jealousy between them. This 

arty, I was told, was a love feast. 
Before I could beg him not to take 
me too seriously when I had my little 
oke, I found myself in the midst of a 
spirited debate between the second-best 
quash tennis player and one of the 
vest of the squash racqueteers on why 
‘quash tennis was the better game of 
‘he two for the older boys and why it 
was not. When they had settled that 
rgument to the satisfaction of both 
ides, they started off on another one 
mn Why Earl Fink, who gave up squash 
t nnis several years ago for squash 
racquets, was all wet when he said 
that the former game took much more 
it of him in its after affect. Hos- 
tilities were suspended temporarily 
vhen Fink announced that he intended 
to play both games next season. In the 
‘vening, however, they were resumed 
it_ the squash tennis banquet with 
‘wo of the hosts telling their guests 
their game was all right for the 
, sung bucks who hadn’t cut their 
Wisdom teeth yet. I don’t know but 
that [ was right about that proselyting 

JUSINeSs, 


;, But I’m here to tell that there was 
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TYPICAL 7 ROOM APARTMENT, PRICES: $18,000 TO. $26,200. 
ANNUAL MAINTENANCE: $2,253 TO $3,280 


Where Co ea 


IN THE WAY YOU LIKE 


THE place to live—like the way to live—is a matter of 
good taste. Which is one reason why you will like the 
apartments at 30 Sutton Place... Typical suites are of 6, 7. 
and 8 rooms and two special duplexes of 14 rooms have 
been arranged. One of 13 and another of 15 rooms will 
occupy the top floor and pent house. Every apartment 
has been planned with the most careful attention to detail. 
Ceilings are 9’ 5” to 10’ 6” and the rooms correspondingly 
large. The living room and the two principal chambers 
all enjoy southern exposure...Sutton Place is smart for 
many reasons. Three of the most important are the 
River view, the quiet and the convenience to one’s friends 
on the East Side. Investigate 30 Sutton Place to-day. 
Builder, Joseph Paterno; Architect, Rosario Candela: 
Supervising Architects, Peabody, Wilson and Brown. 





100%, Cooperative 


30 SUTTON PLACE 


OVERLOOKING THE EAST RIVER 





14 East 47th Street 
Vanderbilt 0031 


Selling and 
Managing Agent: 
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Proclaiming 
the smart, new 
Easter Mode 






HO can’t be glad 

at Eastertide with 
such charming shoes 
to gladden the feet? 
And matching bag, in 
python too, is quite 
the thing! 


RENCH BOOTHEIRY 


30 WEST 50TH STREET-NEW YORK 
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no proselyting on the courts. Y. 
don’t win a man over to your game by 
making a monkey out of him, and 
that was what happened to the visit- 
ing player in almost every match. Tak 
the meeting, for instance, between 
Rowland Haines, the squash tennis 
champion, and Herbert Rawlins, the 
squash racquets king. Rawlins got ten 
points in three games at squash tennis. 
He was so hopelessly flabbergasted by 
the speed of Haines’ crashing up-and- 
down shots that he never made any 
move to reach the ball. He took it 
all as some inane joke, without being 
able to see the point of it any more 
than he could see the ball, and waited 
politely for Haines to get his fifteen 
points per game. 

Why, you might ask, did Haines, as 
royal a good fellow as there is in th 
game, do such a cold-blooded job’ 
They don’t come any finer than the 
squash tennis champion, but he was 
playing not for himself but for squash 
tennis. The fewer points that Raw- 
lins got the better chance squash tennis 
would have of winning the team 
match. So every man was out for 
blood. Yes, it was a love feast all 
right. The lion lay down with the 
lamb— inside. 


As one who has been put in his 
place, I rise timidly to repeat the ques- 
tion that was put to me by Phil Len- 
hart, one of the squash racquets play- 
ers. 

“Wouldn’t it be more sensible,’ 
inquired Mr. Lenhart, “if, instead of 
playing to win and blowing the other 
fellow off the court, they forgot about 
the scores and tried to show each other 
a little bit about the game?” 

With that poser, which is offered 
for the gentlemen to ruminate upon 
during the next twelvemonth, I drop 
this delicate subject and turn to othe: 
fields in which I can be more dog- 
matic. 


SIDE from the national ope: 

championship, which has_ been 
transferred from the Shelton Club t 
the Fraternity Club, the squash tennis 
season has come to a close, and I wis 
to gather up a few threads that we! 
broken when I was led astray to t 
court tennis and racquets courts. 

Columbia, as every one knows, W 

the Class A team championship for t 
first time this year, but not ever} 
may be aware of the fact that during 
the entire season there was onl\ 
change in the Blue and White’s linc- 
up. Any team that can present its f 
strength week after week has won 
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battle, providing of course it has 
men on the battle front who can play 
s consistently well as did Rowland 
Haines and his’ brother, Dallas, 
ferome Kerbeck, and Murray Lee. Dal 
Haines won ten league matches in 
even starts, giving him the _ best 
cord in the league with the exception 
if Dr. Mixsell, who was not beaten 
once in the seven times he played. 

All around, it was the biggest year 
the club has enjoyed in squash tennis, 
for the national championship was won 
vy Rowland Haines, and the honors in 
Class B went to Gardner Hirons, also 
‘| Columbia. 

It was a tough year for Yale. I[n all 
three divisions of league play the Bull- 
dog was in the thick of the fight al- 
most to the last and in the national 
Class B championship R. J. Larner 
reached the final. Yet Yale did not 
win a single blue ribbon. The hardest 
piece of luck of all was for the Elis 
to lose the Class C crown. They fin- 
shed the season with eleven victories 
ind no defeats and yet the City Ath- 
etic Club, which won eight matches 
ind lost three, took the honors. 

Because of the large number of 
teams in the league, the home-and- 
home arrangement was abandoned and 
semi-finals and finals were substituted. 
City had to meet Harvard in the play- 
off for third place to get into the semi- 
finals, and after putting out Shelton 
vanquished Yale in the title round. 
You can even get members of the City 
\thletic Club to admit that it didn’t 
seem right, especially when they look 
it the figures. Yale won sixty-five 
matches and lost nineteen, while the 
\thletic Club won sixty-eight and lost 
thirty. 

lar be it from me to tell the squash 
issociation how to run its tournaments, 
vut if they want to dispense with semi- 
finals and finals next season let the 
iptains of the teams toss a coin to see 
on which court each match is played, 
since home-and-home games are im- 
possible. This applies only to classes 
B and C, but it may have to be done 
n Class A also in the future, for 
new A men are being developed rapid- 
y and new teams will seek to enter the 
| imue, 

[ understand that Fraternity is pre- 

d to put a Class A team on the 

rts next season, and with two new 

1 in this division, Frank A. Siever- 
man, Jr., and H. E. Wilson, and with 
\lilton Baron ranking No. 8 and S. R. 

ndorf also available, Walter Kin- 

can put out a respectable A out- 


nt. —A. D. 
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t embarrassed him to death 


but he “BID 2 SPADES” 


(The synonym for guseous indigestion) 
‘ a f=) 


—the Rules of Bridge do not 
forbid it, but the Social Register 
frowns upon it 


Wie 


‘ 


HENEVER the menu at 
home provided him with 
the family specialty of hot bis 
cuits and curried lamb, the 
head of one particular house 
hold had an excellent time at 
his own dinner table 
On the night in question he 
ate, not wisely but too well 
And when the guests from 
across the way dropped in and 
suggested a go at bridge, and 
the game commenced, the host, 
with somewhat of a Midas feel- 
ing in his midriff, concealed as 
best he could the discomfort 
just below his esophagus. 
And in one of those quiet moments in 
a bridge game, a deep throaty murmur 
betrayed his internal discomfort and the 
man from across the way was impolite 
enough to ask him ‘‘and do you, too, bid 


2 spades?” 





Of Special Interest 
to Physicians and Chemists 


This reaction shows what happens in 
the stomach when you take soda: 


HCl + NaHCO:= NaCl + CO: + HO 





Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide 
set free, then compare it with this 
equation, which pictures the action of 


HCI + '2CaCOs = 12CaCl: + '2CO 
'yH:O 
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5 advantages of 
GASTROGEN 
TABLETS 


1. They are prompt. 

2. They do not alkalize 
thestomach, and thus, 

3. They permit normal 
digestion to proceed. 


4, They work silently — 
never bid 2 spades. 


5. They are good to the 
taste. 







In India a belch is a compliment to the 
larder of the host and the prowess of his 
cook. But no man, even in India, ought 
to perpetrate one under his own roof. For 
it is as unnecessary as it is ungraceful, 
because Gastrogen Tablets end indiges- 
tion, surely, quickly and s7/ent/y. 

Unlike bicarbonate of soda and prep- 
arations containing it, Gastrogen Tablets 
do not leave the stomach with an alka- 
line residue which prevents the normal 
process of digestion and encourages the 
formation of gases 

One chemical reason is given in the 
little panel to the left. Indigestion, heart- 
burn and gas usually yield to Gastrogen 
Tablets in ten to fifteen minates. They 
have a spicy flavor that everybody likes, 
are prompt and effective and absorb all 
the odors from the breath while pertorm- 
ing their good work. 


“Never bid two spades”’ 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. M 2:2 
73 West Street, New York City 

Without charge or obligation on my part, 
send me your special introductory packet of 6 
Gastrogen Tablets. 
NNN 21, biigain duke Pat.ee eee 
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SPRING 
OPENING 


3 ; 
TH sien presents several 4 
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large collections of choice, 

$ exclusive, elegant Frocks, } 
Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
Ensembles and Sport 4 

Costumes tor Spring... ¢ 
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AG the smartest Original 4 
s Models of the fore= 4 
& most style creators. 

And because they y 


_ 
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are Originals, 

and only one of 

a kind, they 
are all 


HALF- 
PRICED! 


THE FROCKS: 
Half-Priced $17 to $139 


THE COATS: 
Half=Priced $39 to $139 


MAXON 
Model Gowns =; 
11 East 36th St: New York 4 
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| THE ANSONIA 
“Hotel of Homes” 


“IT MAKE THE 
ANSONIA MY 
NEW YORK HOME— 





WHY? 
Because it is peaceful, 2 , 
| Quiet and dignified es *,; 
| And hospitably conducted v2 «7 
Large lofty rooms and cor + & By i 
ridors like \ ee 
The best old-fashioned ® arn add 


Lawrance UV Ursay 
English Actor 


London hotels. 


-_—-—____ 


“Then, too, I live on the 
sixteenth floor (I call it 
mv ‘Crows Nest’), which 
gives n 

The sense 

The view, the 

That’s so typically New 
7.” 

Lawravice 


H HOTEL ANSONIA 
! 73rd Street and Broadway 


ot space, 


BIGNESS 





D’Orcay 




















THE SUNDAY GAME 
OF AUCTION 


ia9 . 
ID you enjoy the concert up 


at the Museum last night?” 
“No. I was so disap- 
pointed in the first number that I was 
in no mood to hear any more.” 
“The first number! You mean you 
don’t like “The Volga Boatmen’:” 
“Of course I like it, usually. But 
last night I slipped past the guards into 
that little green Venetian 
bedroom up near the Altman Collec- 
tion and before anybody could see me 
I had slipped into bed. Mrs. Feinson 
had told me that the first number was 
going to be ‘A Day in Venice,’ by 
Nevin. So you can imagine, after pre- 
paring myself so snugly for a Venetian 


and_ rose 


dream, how indignant I was to hear 
“The Volga Boatmen’!” 

“My dear! But I had almost as 
hard luck as you did. I had put on a 
bathing suit and began to float in the 
Pompeian pool, because I had heard 
they were going to play “The Roman 
Carnival.’ And you know what they 


did play!” 


“You mean “The Ice Cold Blues 
Rhapsody’? ” 

“Of course. It almost gave me 
pneumonia.” 

“Mrs. Bernstein was lucky. She 


climbed into the tomb of Perneb, and 
sure enough she heard ‘Celeste Aida’ 
just as she planned. Marian had good 
luck She heard the Pathetic 
Symphony sitting right next to the 
statue of the Dying Gaul.” 

“Papa had the worst luck of all. 
When they played the Turkish March 
he was in the Armenian room!” 

“Poor man. It must have 
agony for Frank, too. He was sitting 
on a medieval prayer stand as they 
played the Love Duet from ‘Tris- 


too, 


been 


’ 9 


tan. 

“Tet’s go to the Palace instead next 
Saturday.” 
“Yes. 
classics.” 

“Me too. One spade.” 
—~ByRON STEE! 


I’m sick of 


kinda 


UH HUH DEPARTMENT 


We are indorsing bobbed hair because 
it is needed economically. Many women 


are out of work and cannot get new 
positions because they look their age. 
With short hair they look ten years 


younger. They can get jobs if they are 
young. So we feel we ought to do our 
mite toward helping them.—American 
Master Hairdressers Association. 


Always glad to meet a mite doer. 
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WHOOPEE! 
let’s all visit 


TEXAS GUINAN 


AT THE 


SALON ROYAL 


310 WEST 58th ST., N. Y. 
That 








Unique Center of Gotham’s 
Night Life 
WHERE 
“Tex” and Her Gang of 
Twenty Beautiful Damsels 


AND 


Tommy Lyman 


Popular International Entertainer 
and 
Jacques Green’s 
Incomparable Orchestra 
ENTERTAIN NIGHTLY 
FROM MIDNITE ’TIL DAWN 








Remember, there’s no 3 
\. M. curfew at the 
SALON Roya! 








Reservations, Phone Columbus 6191 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


“JOHN” “NICK” 
formerly of formerly of Healy's 


Beaux-Arts Cafe Lately of Club Deauville 
«A luxurious, glycerine-laden 
transparent soap of delicate 
fragrance; mild, but thoroughly 
cleansing; and yielding a profuse 
lather that is kind to sensitive skins. 
A soap agreeable for 
both toilette and tub; 
and as appropriate 
for the gentlemen of 
the household as 
for madame and 
mademoiselle. 


#” White Rose 
4M S chcerine Soap 


Made in U. S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 


Branches: 
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Chicago 
San Francisco 





MYRA KINGSLEY 
HOROSCOPES $10 | 


Send the date of your birth, year, month 


place, and the hour if possible. Ask ques- 








tions. Personal interviews by appointmen! 
683 LEXINGTON AVE. Plaza 7867 
satel 





























H, I feel terrible. 
feel. [ve got Spring 


Rotten, I 
Misery. 

ve got a mean attack of 
Crocus Urge. I bet you I’m running a 
temperature right at this moment; run- 
ning it ragged. I ought to be in bed, 
that’s where I ought to be. Not that 
it would do any good if I were. I 
can’t sleep. I can’t sleep for a damn. 
I can’t sleep for sour apples. I can’t 
sleep for you and who else. 

I’m always this way in the Spring. 
Sunk in Springtime: or Take Away 
Those Violets. I hate the filthy season. 
Summer makes me drowsy, Autumn 
makes me sing, Winter’s pretty lousy, 
but I hate Spring. They know how I 
feel. They know what Spring makes 
out of me. Just a Thing That Was 
Once a Woman, that’s all I am in the 
Springtime. But do they do anything 
about it? Oh, no. Not they. Every 
year, back Spring comes, with the nasty 
little birds yapping their fool heads off, 
and the ground all mucked up with 
arbutus. Year after year after year. 
And me not able to sleep, on account 
of misery. All right, Spring. Go 
ahead and laugh your girlish laughter, 
you big sap. Funny, isn’t it? People 
with melancholic insomnia are 
screams, aren’t they? You just go on 
and laugh yourself simple. That’s the 
girl! 

It isn’t as if I hadn’t tried practical- 
ly every way I ever heard of to induce 
sleep. I’ve taken long walks around 
the room in the midnight silence, and 
’'ve thought soothing thoughts, and 
I’ve recited long passages of poetry; 


I have even tried counting Van 
Dorens. But nothing works, drugs nor 


anything else. 
dragora. 


Not poppy nor man- 
There was a book called 
“Not Poppy,” and now there’s one 
called “Not Magnolia,” and is it any 
wonder a person goes crazy? What 
with Spring and book-titles and loss of 
sleep, acute melancholia is the least 
[ could have. I’m having a bad time. 
Oh, awful. 

There has been but one sweet, misty 
terlude in my long stretch of white 
zhts. That was the evening I fell 
‘to a dead dreamless slumber brought 


93 


READING AND WRITING 


Ethereal 


on by the reading of a book called 

“Appendicitis. ad (Well, picture my 
surprise when this turned out to be 
a book review, after all! You could 
have knocked me over with a girder.) 
“Appendicitis” is the work of Thew 
Wright, A.B., M.D., .F.A.CS., 
who has embellished his pages with 
fascinatingly anatomical illustrations, 
and has remarked, in his dedication, 
that he endeavors through this book 
to bring an understanding of appen- 
dicitis to the laity. And it is really 
terribly hard to keep from remarking, 
after studying the pictures, ““That was 
no laity; that’s my wife.” It is hard, 
but I'l] do it if it kills me. 

You might, and with good reasons, 
take for your favorite picture the 
“Front View of Abdominal Cavity.” 
It is good, I admit; it has nice 
nuances, there is rhythm to the com- 
position, and clever management is ap- 
parent in the shadows. But my feel- 
ing is that it is a bit sentimental, 
little pretty-pretty, too obviously done 
with an eye toward popularity. It may 
well turn out to be another “Whistler’s 


Mother” or a “Girl With Fan.” My 


own choice is the impression of “‘Ver- 
tical Section of Peritoneum.” It has 
strength, simplicity, delicacy, pity, 


and irony. Perhaps, I grant you, my 
judgment is influenced by my _ sen- 
timent for the subject. For who 
that has stood, bare-headed, and be- 


held the Peritoneum by moonlight can 
likeness? 


gaze unmoved 
The view of 
the Peritoneum 
induces waking 
dreams, but not 
slumber. For that 
I had to get into 
the text of the 
book. In his 
preface, Dr. 
Wright observes 
that “The chap- 
ter on anatomy, 
while it may ap- 
pear formidable, 
will, it is believed, well repay the 
reader for his effort in reading it.” 
Ever anxious to be well repaid, I 
turned to the chapter. It did appear 
formidable; it appeared as formidable 
as all get-out. And when I saw that 
it started “Let us divide the abdominal 
cavity into four parts by means of four 
imaginary lines,” I could only 
murmur, “Ah, let’s don’t. Surely we 


upon its 





Mildness 


can think up something better to play 
than that.” 

From there, I went skipping about 
through the book, growing ever more 
blissfully weary. Only once did I sit 
up sharply, and dash sleep from my 
lids. ‘That was at the section having 
to do with the love-life of poisonous 
That, says the 
very simple and consists merely of the 
bacterium dividing into two equal 
parts.” ‘Think of it—no quarrels, no 
lies, no importunate telegrams, no un- 
answered letters. Just peace and sun- 
shine and quiet evenings around the 
lamp. Probably bacteria sleep like 
logs. Why shouldn’t they? What is 
Spring to them? 

And, at the end of 
hours, the happy couple—or the happy 
halves, if you’d rather—will have 
16,772,216 children to comfort them 
in their old age. Who would not be 
proud to have 16,772,216 little heads 
clustered about his knee, who would 
not be soothed and safe to think of the 
young people carrying on the business 
after the old folks have passed on? | 
wish, I wish I were a poisonous bac- 
terium. Yes, and I know right now 
where I’d go to bring up my family, 
too. I’ve got that all picked out. What 
a time I’d show him! 

Barring the passages dealing with 
the life and times of bacteria, there 
is nothing in Dr. Wright’s work to 
block repose. It is true that I nev- 
er did find out whether I really 
had appendicitis 


bacteria. author, “‘is 


twenty-four 





—which is why I 
ever started the 
book, anyway— 
or whether it was 
just the effects of 
that new Scotch 
of mine which, 
friends tell me, 
must have been 
specially made by 
the Borgias. But 
** Appendicitis” 
gave me a few 
forgetfulness, and 
for that I am almost cringingly grate- 
ful to Thew Wright, A.B., M.D., 
F.A.C.S. and all-around good fellow. 


blessed hours of 


DIDN’T have such luck with 
George Jean Nathan’s “Art of 
the Night.” In fact, it acted upon me 
like so much black coffee, and this in 
spite of the fact that any book with 
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A two-button sack suit of 
exceptional character. W ide 
shoulders, slim waist—trou- 
sers that drape easily, with- 
out hampering one’s stride. 
Expertly developed in a 
splendid collection of im- 
ported fabrics. 












Tailored-to-measure 
or ready-for-wear 


$53 to $65 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46° St. 




















“Art” in its title usually renders me 
unconscious as soon as I’ve cracked it. 

In several reviews of his book that 
I have seen, his critics have taken Mr. 
Nathan to task—and taking Mr. 
Nathan to task ranks as a productive 
pastime with beating the head against 
a granite wall—for repeating himself. 
I cannot see that this is so grave a 
charge. Mr. Nathan has written many 
books on the theatre, his convictions 
are always his convictions, and they 
are invariably present in his writings. 
This would not seem to be uninten- 
tional, so far as I can fathom. Per- 
haps he emphasizes the same points 
that he has long been emphasizing, 
but he has always something more to 
say on them, and he always has new 
points to make. 

“Art of the Night,” it seems to 
me, is the most valuable of his 
works on the theatre, as well as the 
most entertaining. The piece called 
“Advice to a Young Critic,” though it 
be frequently phrased in flippancy, is 
deeply sound and thoughtful, and the 
paper on “Writers of Plays” highly 
important. Mr. Nathan has his enthusi- 
asms, but they do not attack his control, 
as do the penchants of many of our 
other dramatic critics besiege theirs, 
causing them to produce not so much 
compilations of critical papers as 
bundles of fragrant love-letters. 
George Jean Nathan does his selected 
subject the courtesy of knowing about 
it. He writes of it brilliantly, bravely, 
and authoritatively. He can, in short, 
write. And so he makes almost all of 
the other dramatic commentators (I 
can think, in fact, of but three excep- 
tions, and I’m not sure of two of 
those) look as if they spelled out their 
reviews with alphabet blocks. 

So I couldn’t, you see, find even a 
wink of sleep in “Art of the Night.” 
And I couldn’t, either, in James 
Stephens’ “Etched in Moonlight,” a 
collection of his strange, sad, beauti- 
ful stories. ‘The slow, relentless agony 
of the story he names “Hunger” will, 
indeed, probably keep me awake from 
now until Summer comes. It is a 
superb story; but it was just the thing 
to undo any pitiful little trifles of 
good I had picked up for myself, and 
throw me right back into galloping 
Spring Misery. Oh, I’m sunk. 

Spring. Yeah. Spring. 

—ConsTanT READER 


MORE BOOKS 


E knew we would like Sarah 
Gertrude Millin’s new piece. 
There were in fact some few words as 
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The problem of “where to live’ 
is happily solved at Forest Hills 
Inn. Reserve a table for a Sat- 
urday night dinner-dance and 
see how the Inn combines the 
conveniences of the city with the 
advantages of suburban life. Ad- 
ditional information will be 
given you gladly. 


FOREST HILLS INN 
Forest Hills Garden, L. I. 
Telephone Boulevard 6290 
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TROUBLES 
WE DON’T 


TALK ABOUT 
By Dr. J. F. Montague 


The Eminent New York Specialist 


One person in every family needs this 
book on a very important phase of 
health which is neglected by most 
people on account of false modesty. 


“Dr. Montague’s book is straight for- 
ward, ably written ... He is a physician 
whose reputation is excellent. Every 
mother ought to read it, for her own 
sake as well as for the welfare of her 
family.“"—Boston Transcript. 


lf your bookstore cannot supply you, 
we will send direct upon receipt of 
remittance. $2.00. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
227 S. 6th Street Phila., Pa. 
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you my expert per- 
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Write for booklet. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Consultation free. 


MARY ELIZABETH SCOLLAN 


358 Fifth Ave. Wis. 7889 
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to who would get it and the only 
decent reading light first. I won and 
‘ell happily into the broken-down sofa 
corner with both Mazdas beaming 
brightly upon the pages of “An Artist 

the Family.” As I always mix up 
the title of her “God’s Stepchildren” 
with that one about their having wings, 
comparisons between this book and her 
earlier South African stories are better 
avoided. “An Artist in the Family” is 
an excellent tale of a pleasant rather 
badly-off farming family near Johan- 
nesburg who have a little genius in the 
home, or rather, at the opening of the 
book, in Cambridge where every cent 
they can raise goes to maintain him. 
News arrives from England that Theo 
is ill, completely broke and must come 
home at once. He has never been at 
Cambridge after all but studying art 
at the Slade and arrives at the South 
African homestead with an anaemic 
lower-class English wife he married 
from an impulse of pity, and her ille- 
gitimate child, son of an unknown 
lover. They settle down on the farm 
and the book from then on handles 
with amazing skill the growing nerves 
of the entire group. Besides Theo, the 
erratic and difficult young painter, 
there is another married son, Tom, a 
worthy fellow who slaves over the 
farm problems with his father. Theo’s 
growing hatred of the wife he has 
foisted upon his unwilling family 
brings them almost to sympathy for her 
but she loathes the whole bunch and 
turns to the admiration of an Ameri- 
can mulatto missionary for solace. The 
trying tantrums of Theo, the watery 
vacantness and stupidity of Mildred, 
the shop-girl wife, the missionary 
school and above all the terrible ten- 
sion of a small house containing out- 
siders are so brilliantly well done that 
the reader is conscious less of good 
writing than of actually living with 
the Bessakers themselves. Mrs. Millin 
leaves the question of Theo’s talent 
open; his father can’t believe his paint- 
ings worth a penny; he himself is 
fired by absolute surety of genius. 
Genius or not, Theo is the complete 
portrait of an artist in the family; it is 
a sympathetically drawn portrait as 
well as a splendid novel. 


— 


» Gwaece In Europe” is by a 
newcomer, one Josef Bard. 
Having lost the jacket and its accom- 
panying blurb, by Louis Untermeyer, 
I cannot remember whether he is a 
scientist, a philosopher or a doctor. A 
little of all three, I should think. Cer- 


tainly Mr. Bard is Viennese and cer- 
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Lavender 
Smelling Salts 


At home, at the theatre, while shop- 
ping or traveling, or if you find 
yourself in stuffy rooms or crowded 
places, the pungent fragrance of 
Crown Lavender Smelling Salts 
clears the brain, steadies the nerves, 
counteracts faintness and weariness. 
It is invigorating—a delight and com- 
fort. Sold everywhere. Schieffelin & 
Co., 170 William St., New York. 
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Before Mow in j fi : 


' THEN— 
Wuy Soak Your Bearp‘ 


use ZIJZ GHAVE 


By soaping, and soaking, and sopping your 
whiskers you make them lie down like grass 
after a long rain. And then they just 
squeeze in under the razor and straighten 
up when dry. 


Join the merry shavers whose 


Razor Biapes Are Never DULL 
—because they use Z/P-SHAVE. A rapid 
application of this Cream with your finger 
tips—no water, no brush, no _ rub-in—a 
stroke of the razor, and Z/P!—you’re 
shaved. 

No fussing with “after’’ balms. Z/P- 
SHAVE is so soothing and healing in itself 
that it can be used with excellent results for 
chapped hands. And when used for the 
morning shave, it certainly 


MAKES YOUR FACE SMILE! 


All Good Stores 
Tubes 25c—Giant Tubes 40c 
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tainly he can write English vividly 
and well. The book has a thread of a 
story about a rich discontented young 
American business man who leaves his 
wife and children from utter boredom 
and comes to Europe, using Vienna and 
a course of psycho-analytic treatments 
as an excuse for his defection. ‘The 
pictures of Viennese life are typical 
and charming, but Mr. Bard’s great 
gift lies in his ability to name seven 
or eight different characters in the 
first few pages, jumble them all to- 
gether at a Kaffee Klatsch and yet 
have every one of them live and keep 
their separate identities in the reader’s 
mind all through the book. Ulric 
Smith’s sentimental education and 
journey all over Europe with the 
astonishing Nausicaa is a delight. “The 
Vienna group of high-brows are so 
nice that one can put up with the 
nauseating Ulric and the brash self- 
sufficient Nausicaa as central charac- 
ters who if they lack charm are pain- 
fully real. 

“Frau Fischer took some more 
apfelstrudel and gave a loud kiss to 
the blonde beauty. She decided that 
Ulric was a ‘Samumist.’ She called 


people ‘Samumists’ who made life 
fade and dry up wherever they 
walked. ‘There were many of 


them in this world and Frau Fischer 
felt the deadly desert wind blowing 
from Ulric.” 

It is because of Josef Bard’s great 
talent that his protagonist, the grimy- 
souled Ulric, curiously impotent and 
boring whether in sentimental love 
throes or unpleasant episodes of lust. 
can not wither this book in the slight- 
est. 


“te IsLAND WITHIN” is Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s latest book and a fine 
achievement. It appears to be a plea 
for American Jews to remember, re- 
spect, and study their ancestors as their 
best chance for solidarity and happi- 
ness, and their best bet for winning 
the respect and admiration of others 
is to give three loud cheers for the old 
Hebraic 
Lewisohn is dead set against Ameri- 
canized names and imitative enthusi- 
asms. He starts each of the eight books 
or parts witha flaring two-page diatribe 
However, his story, 


history and customs. Mr. 


on this theme. 
which handles long years and many 
generations with beautiful ease, is so 
engrossing that I fear these homilies 
may deter the frivolous minded from 
reading the book for fun. Mr. 
Lewisohn’s people are always interest- 
ing, his last hero is a complex individ- 
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The Best Hotels in 
the Finest Quarters of 
PARIS 


Cwoge2 


OPERA Quarter 


HOTEL 
AMBASSADOR 


Nouveau Boulevard Haussmann 


Single Bedroom with private bathroom. .125.00 Francs 
Double Bedroom with private bathroom 175.00 Francs 
Double Bedded Room, private bathroom 200.00 Francs 


LOUVRE-TUILERIES Quarter 
HOTEL WAGRAM 


208, rue de Rivoli 
Same prices as for the “Ambassador” 


HOTEL SAVOY 
194, bis, rue de Rivoli 


Same prices as for the “Ambassador” 


CHAMPS-ELYSEES Quarter 
HOTEL GROSVENOR 


59, rue Pierre Charron 


Make reservations or the fullest enquiries 
from all Travel Agencies or from the: 
DUHAMEL HOTEL GROUP, 425, Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York (Caledonia 0260). 
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If you have a beautiful skin 
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For the Face and Neck 
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24 East 55th Street 753 Madison Ave. 
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| who never loses our attention and 
his clear, calm but impassioned prose 
continued pleasure throughout the 
hook. Excepting Emanie Sachs’ “Red 
Damask” from the statement, this is 
the best modern novel about Jews in 


: long while. —N. H. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
ips A—My hat is in the air 


over the amazing performance 
of Barry Hunt. One does not find 
such variety, such brilliance, nor such 
moments of ineffable beauty in a 
month of first nights. 

Critic B—Barry Hunt was monot- 
mous and tiresome; in fact he fell 
with a terrible flop. 

FLAPPER—I think you are a real 
genius and you give me a terrible 
thrill. Please send me your auto- 
graphed photograph. 

Direcror—But Barry, old man, 
what ever was the matter with you to- 
night? No inner fire, everything was 
without point. Apparently you gave 
ill you had at the dress rehearsal. It’s 
too bad. 

DEBUTANTE—He may be marvel- 
lous on the stage, but socially, he’s im- 
possible. 

A Frrenp—lIt really isn’t fair to 
the author, old boy. Why don’t you 
give this up and get a regular job? 

A RevativE—I am proud of your 
wonderful achievements, but remem- 
ber the saying: What doth it profit a 
man to gain the whole world, if he 
lose his own soul? 

UsHER—I think he’s wonderful. I 
wouldn’t give up this job for anything. 

ANOTHER AcTor—So that’s the re- 
markable Barry Hunt; and I used to 
feel so sorry for that little fellow. 

Box-oFFICE—Looks like a hit. Sev- 
eral women refused to buy seats till 
they made sure that beautiful young 
Man was in the cast. 

Door-mMan—Yeh? I just saw four 
people walk out on him, 

PREss-AGENT—And I’ve got to tell 
the world how marvellous that guy is. 

—ALBERT CARROLL 






































Che or of established 
BVEVly social prestige—in which 
numerous private roof terraces 

afford the sunshine and air of a 
125 East 50th country home ona mountain top. 
Complete hotel service and con- 
veniences at moderate tariff, make 
it a residence unique!—And the 
smart restaurant Beverly-Divan 
is famed throughout New York 


among those who know—for the 
excellence of its cuisine. Furnished or 
unfurnished apartments of 1 to 4 rooms. 


cA Unique ‘Residential Glorel 


Wattiace K. Sergey, ‘Resident eManager 


DouglasL-Elliman& Co. 


Renting Agents 
15 East 49th a Plaza 9200 
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— ; An apartment hotel 

INVITES YoU To VIEW 


HER LATEST 
IMPoRTATIONS. 


with a home-like at- 
mosphere, centrally 
located and especially 












| suited to those accus- 
comed to luxury and 
superior service. 


Room with bath or 
furnished suites — 
for a day or longer. 
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Stops All 
Travel Sickness 


preventing nausea, 
faintness, headaches, 
dizziness and nervous 
exhaustion. 
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“‘Mothersill’s” will make 
your journey by sea, 
train, auto or air com- 
fortable. pleasant and 
free from distress. 


For over 30 years lead- 
ingphysicians and trav- 
elers have enthusias- 


tically endorsed its use. 
75c. & $1.50 at 
Drug Stores or direct 


THE MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Ltd. 
NewYork, Montreal, London, Paris 

















STUDENT 
CRUISE 
TOURS 


via the MEDITERRANEAN 


Shore excursions Gibraltar, Algiers, Pal- 
ermo, Naples, Genoa. Our banner sailing 
S. 5. COLOMBO, July 2nd, entire tourist 
class specially chartered. Exclusively 
American tourists. Organized entertain- 
ment, swimming pool, dancing, etc. 
Conducted Tours all-expense $425. up. 
Independent bookings any port $125. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
2929 Broadway, N.Y., YELlowstone 7983 
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MARY BEATON, ews. 


Begs to announce 


THE REMOVAL OF HER 
SWIMMING SCHOOL to the 


Barbizon 
The new pool is most luxurious in its equipment. 


Gymnasium, squash court, hot and steam rooms 
available to patrons. 


Send for Booklet 23 
MARY BEATON SCHOOL OF SWIMMING 


140 EAST 63rd STREET 
REGENT 1796 














AMONG THE 
NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


Tue IsLanp WITHIN, by Ludwig Lewisohn 
(Harper). Beautifully written saga of a 
Jewish family through many vicissitudes 
and generations, ending with an excellent 
picture of literary New York. 

SHIPWRECK IN Europe, by Josef Bard 
(Harper). This first novel by a scientist, 
of a young American man’s sentimental 
education and psycho-analytical treatment 
in post-war Europe, with most of the 
scenes laid in Vienna, is both gay and 
ghastly and always interesting. 

AN ARTIST IN THE FAMILy, by Sarah G. 
Millin (Boni & Liveright). A novel you 
should not miss about a South African 
homestead afflicted with an artist son. 
A complete picture of the genius in the 
home. 

Once More YE Lauvrets, by David Cort 
(John Day). A clever novel by a new 
author on five generations of an artistic 
and aristocratic American family worthy 
of attention for its stylized descriptions 
of futility and an ironic last sentence. 

EtcHED IN MooNLIGHT, by James Stephens 
(Macmillan). Seven short stories, real- 
istic, mystic and fantastic. Stephens at 
his best. 

Home To HartemM, by Claude McKay 
(Harper). An important first novel 
about Harlem, by a negro poet. 

THE LAND OF THE CHILDREN, by S. Oren- 
burgsky (Longmans, Green). Decidedly 
the best of the recent crop of post- 
revolutionary novels. Presents a diffused 
and overcrowded but interesting pano- 
rama. 

Detuce, by S. Fowler Wright (Cosmopoli- 
tan). A Wellsian romance of how Eng- 
land might carry on were the world sub- 
merged by a second great deluge. A 
nightmare that becomes a little dizzy. 

LEAVE ME wITH A SMILE, by Elliott White 
Springs (Doubleday, Doran). The war 
and our young men again in a highly 
readable novel with only occasional bad 
spots of early-McKinley moralizing. 

Meat, by Wilbur Daniel Steele (Harper). 
A not very plausible novel about what 
happens in one of our best families when 
an abnormal child is born. 


Less recent: 


THE Way THINGs Akg, by E. M. Delafield 
(Harper). Mrs. Crappock, by W. Som- 
erset Maugham (Doubleday, Doran). 
THE Bonney Fami ty, by Ruth Suckow 
(Knopf). Two Forsyte INTERLUDES, by 
John Galsworthy (Scribner). THE 
BLESSING OF PAN, by Lord Dunsany 
(Putnam). 


MystTeERIEs 


ANNA BELINDA, by Patricia Wentworth 
(Lippincott). A pleasantly written love 
story with a touch of mystery surround- 
ing the heroine. But love finds the solu- 
tion! 

TueE TIcK OF THE Cock, by Herbert As- 
bury (Macy-Masius). A well construct- 
ed metropolitan murder story by the 
author of “The Devil of Pei-Ling.” 

SEVEN FoorprINnts TO SATAN, by A. Mer- 
ritt (Boni & Liveright). “Satan” di- 
rects his criminal operations from his 
Long Island estate. Quite cuckoo, but 
very diverting. 

THE Mipnicut Mystery, by Bertram At- 
key (Appleton). That whimsical Duke 
of Devices, Prosper Fair, goes caravan- 
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dress in Bermuda. The > 

rendezvous for the Islands’ ° 

whirl of social gayety. Beauti- ' 

fully situated amidst fifteen - 

* acres of tropical gardens, the ° 
~ Bermudiana offers every facil- 
ity for enjoying your Bermuda 
vacation to the utmost. Danc- 
ing, golf, tennis, sailing, swim- 
ming, riding, fishing. A model 
of modern fireproof construc- 
tion with luxurious accommo 
dations for five hundred guests. 


For Booklet and Reservations, address 
J. A. SHERRARD, Managing Director 


Hotel Bermudiana, Bermuda, or 


BERMUDA HOTELS BOOKING AGENCY 


551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
or any authorized Tourist Agent 
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ing with his elephant, his donkey and 
his dog, and runs into a murder with 
prehistoric trappings. 


THE CRIME IN THE Crypt, by Carolyn 


Wells (Lippincott). A modern corpse 
in an old stone coffin in an English ca- 
thedral is the first of a series of mys- 
teries to be unravelled by Fleming Stone. 
\n AccIDENTAL AccompPLice, by William 
Johnston (Doubleday, Doran). A bank- 
er railroaded by his ruthless rival is 
saved by his loving daughter, her de- 
voted lover and a grateful convict. Rath- 
er shoddy stuff. 


GENERAL 


Art OF THE NiGHT, by George Jean Nathan 
(Knopf). A brilliantly written, authori- 
tative book by a critic who still has some- 
thing new to say about the theatre. 

BUCCANEERS OF THE PaciFic, by George 
Wycherley (Bobbs-Merrill). The story 
of pirates in the days of the Spanish 
Main who, finding the Atlantic too slow 
for them, moved on to the Pacific. A 
rather sedate but informative history. 

RANK AND Fire, by Theodore Roosevelt 
(Scribners). True stories of American 
valor in the Great War set down by 
Theodore fils and notable for the superb 
illustrations by Captain Thomason, 
US.mx.. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A RUM RUNNkR, by 
James. Barbican (lJves Washburn). 
Diverting facts and anecdotes tinged 
with a strong British flavor about Rum 
Row and the Licker Ring. 

THE SAvour OF Lire, by Arnold Bennett 
(Doubleday, Doran). Pleasant but unim- 
portant essays in which Mr. Bennett dis- 
cusses such matters as Russian fiction, 
Mickey Walker, food, drink, the provin- 
cial woman, and so on. 

New York Is Not America, by Ford 
Madox Ford (A. & C. Boni). An Eng- 
lishman writes with a disarming urbanity 
about New York, which he likes, and 
about the rest of America, which he mis- 
understands. 

DrEFENCE OF THE West, by Henri Massis 
(Harcourt, Brace). European culture 
militantly and eloquently upheld against 
Spengler and the current intellectual in- 
vasion from the East. 


Less recent: 


Proper Stupies, by Aldous Huxley (Dou- 
bleday, Doran). THe Great AMERICAN 
BAND Wacon, by Charles Merz (John 
Day).  DisraeLt, by André Maurois 
(Appleton). OTHERS ApipE, by Hum- 
bert Wolfe (Doubleday, Doran). JULIE 
oe Lespinasse, by the Marquis de Ségur 


(Dutton). A MAN or LEARNING, by 
Nelson Antrim Crawford ( Little, 
Brown). ON A Parts Rounpasout, by 


Jan Gordon (Dodd, Mead). 


AFTER THIRTY 
30 away Spring! 
will not climb your muddy hills, 
And buy your costly daffodils, 
will not be a fool this year 
ccause a thrush was born to sing. 


— 
Ww 


Go away Spring! 
I’m busy shaking blankets out, 
And watching curtains blow about, 
- a housewife, do you hear? 
d love—love is a dusty thing. 
—Ruru Fitcu Bart LETT 
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Visit Gleneagles in May or June. 


RENDEZVOUS 


On the famous King’s course at Glen- 
eagles, Peers of the Realm and politi- 
cians, statesmen and princes of com- 
merce drive off down the broad fairway 
and use unparliamentary language over 
the artful bunkers of the sixteenth hole, 
“The Wee Bogle,” and the fine intricacy 
of the seventh, “The Kittle Kink.” 

There’s dancing every evening in the 
splendid ballroom of Gleneagles Hotel 
where the latest creations of Paquin and Worth shine in 
their fitting surroundings. 


Ne : 














HOTEL GOLF COURSES 


Riding Swimming 





Highland air is more bracing, 
scenery more lovely in Spring and early Summer months. 


Accommodations should be reserved early. Apply to J. Fairman, 
Agent, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, or to the Resident Manager, 
Gleneagles Hotel, Perthshire, Scotland. The hotel is under the 
direction of Arthur Towle, Controller L MS Hotel Services, Lon- 
don Midland and Scottish Railway, St. Pancras, London, N.W.1. 


Gleneagles 


TENNIS COURTS, ETC. 


Dancing 
The best centre for motoring in Scotland 


“ONE NIGHT’S SLEEP FROM LONDON” 
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When paunches were 
46 ° 
called corporations men didn't 


smoke Happon Hatts 


U 
ACK in the go’s you could almost 
judge a man’s line of credit by the 


I ° < ° . 
' line of his waist. 


eats lunches that would seem starvation 
diet to his predecessor of three decades 
ago, and smokes /ighter, milder cigars! 
Haddon Halls are his brand. Mild as 
the weather in Cuba this March and full- 


A paunch, so it seemed, was almost 


one of the first requisites for the presi- 


dency of any truly worth-while corpo- 
ration. They even called a paunch “a 
corporation” in the slang of that earlier 
day. 

Today in the walnut-panelled inner 
offices you'll usually find a slim-waisted 


gentleman who plays squash-racquets, 


bodied and flavorful as the cointreau 
you'd get there. Light, yet they’ll sat- 
isfy down to the last smooth, blue puff. 
They’re blended to suit the modern 
palate and almost every modern tobacco- 
nist in New York can supply you. 
D. Emil Klein Co., New York. 
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“When its | 
dark and rainy Paz 
outside. smoke 


* MARLB ORO jj 





Rain or shine—Marlboro cigarettes 
will see you through. 

One deep draft of Marlboro smoke 
—and you realize that here, at last, is 
a quality you have too seldom found 
in a cigarette—mildness—but what re- 
freshing mildness! That is the blending 
of smooth Turkish and sparkling Vir- 
ginia—from the hand of Philip Morris 
himself. 

There’s distinction just in being seen 
with a crested Marlboro package—in- 
scribed with Philip Morris’ own signa- 
ture. It’s another indication that you 
know what you’re about—that you 
recognize a real blend when you meet 


it. Buy a package today. 


2o for 20} 


WHAT FAMOUS 

PEOPLE WOULD HAVE 
; i 
| SAID ABOUT MARLBORO | 
i 










Marlboro Bridge Score sent free upon request. 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 
i4 W. 18th St., Dept. S, New York 
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(Mil ld Mild as May 


ALWAYS FRESH - WRAPPED IN HEAVY FOIL 














One of life’s great pleasures 


is smoking 


Camels give you all of the enjoyment 
of choice tobaccos. Is enjoyment 


good for you? You just bet it is. 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. CG 





